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From the Western Presbyterian Herald. 


‘THE CONVENTION AND ASSEMBLY. 


The Convention, it is well known, met in Phila- 
delphia one week previous to the meeting of the 
Assembly. Its object was to consult and devise 
measures for the removal of those causes which 
have disturbed our Church and crippled her ener- 

ies for the last six or seven years. And perhaps 
few bodies of equal magnitude—one huadred and 
twenty-four—ever presented a more Christian or 
harmonious aspect. The fear of God was in the 
midst of it. And if ever there was a time when 
men found no hope but in God, it was in that Con- 
vention, and in the Assembly. In both these 
bodies until near the close, there was no time in 
which the Old-school brethren saw more than a 
single step before them. And hence it was, more 
than at any former period, they were shut up to 
dependence on God alone. And it is believed, 
that no body of men in modern times, ever saw 
more directly the interposition of Providence on 
their behalf. The Convention was repeatedly de- 
nounced by Dr. Beman, as “the modern vatican,” 
and the mbly was constantly vituperated by 
this same Dr. and others, for acting upon any of 
the plans or advisings of that body. But the cattle 
have since owners. Dr. B. and his friends 
have since held their conventions and made their 
ad captandum appeals to the public. What would, 
or what ought to be thought of Old-school men, if 
in the hour of defeat, they were to attempt the 
crooked and suspicious measures of awakening up 
the sympathies of the world on their behalf? That 
done by the majority in an entirely 
faultless manner has not been asserted. It is 
man’s imperfection to do even right in a wrong 
style. But still the character of a real friend of 
truth and order, is completely antipodal to him 
who is the abettor of error and disorder. The 
faults of the one are open and above board. The 
sun of heaven shines upon them. They are seen 
and read of all men. Dr. Beman acknowledged 
that the Old-school were “honest men.” ‘Truth 
and m3, Haase inseparable. On the side of truth 
there may. be rashness, or severity ; but’ wiliness, 
and double-dealing, and mortifying equivocation— 
in times of temptation—will ever be found to re- 
uit from the rejection of the truth. 

It was the New-school men that accomplished 


| what was done in the last Assembly. It was their 
own developments that opened the eyes of the ma- 
jority. When Mr. Anderson from Virginia—who 
afterwards made a speech never to be forgotten by 
the Assembly of 1837—was asked by Mr. Brainerd 
why he was among the Old-school men, he an- 
swered, “ You, i. e. the New-school, have made 
me what I am.” Although Mr. A. was in the 
Convention, he had supposed that there was ver 
little difference between the parties. And suc 
also, it is believed, was true in regard to several 
others from Virginia. It was evident that the 
successive made in the Assembly 
by the New-school men, did more to convince Dr. 

ter, and others, and to make them what they 
became, than al! that was said or done in the Con- 
vention. 

The first thing that struck the majority with 
amazement—at least that portion that did not know 
Dr. B.—was Dr. Beman’s attempt to throw odium 
upon the committee of bills and overtures. Dr. B. 
being a member of that committee, did not attend 
its first sitting, until it had been in session some 
time. When he presented himself his name did 
not happen to be on the roll, which had been made 
out by the clerk in a time of haste and confusion. 
It seemed to be believed by all the committee, how- 
ever, that Dr. B. was a member, and he was urged 
accordingly by Dr. Alexander to take his seat. He 
however refused, and a member of the committee 
was despatchad to search the minutes for Dr. B’s. 
name, and it being found, Dr. B. was followed and 
urged again to take his seat. But he answered, 
“it’s a day after the fair,” and so refused to attend. 
When the committee reported, Dr. B. rose and ob- 


ley | jected to the report, stating that he had been re- 


fused his place, and to use, said he, a popular ex- 
pression of the day, my name was expunged from 
the roll. At this disclosure perhaps every honest 
mind felt indignant at the proceedings of the com- 
mittee. Just about the time Dr. B. pronounced 
the word expunged, the chairman of the commit- 
tee, Dr. Witherspoon, rose to make some explana- 
tion. But Dr. B. positively refused till he should 
finish his specch. A change seemed to come over 
the spirit of his dream at the time Dr. W. rose. 
He seemed to labour after something that he could 
not reach, and it occurred to me that he had fallen 
into some mistake, that he wished to get out of 
without the assistance of Dr. Witherspoon. But 
how were we all astounded when the members of 
the committee gave the true statement! Mr. 
Murray stated that he had told the committee that 
Dr. B. intended to use the affair for his own pur- 
poses. And so it turned out. The thought oc- 
curred to me, and I heard the same expressed by 
various men, how Dr. B. could have so amazingly 
overshot his usual sagacity? Quem deus vult per- 
dere prius dementat, seems the only answer of 
which it is susceptible. For a moment's fore- 
thought would have shown him to what a mortify- 
ing exposure he would subject himself. The whole 
affair was a tremendous impeachment of Dr. B. and 
the question naturally arose, what are we to ex- 
pect from such men ? 

Another circumstance that did much to wake up 
the heavy eyes of the Old-school men, were the 
disclosures of the men from the Western Reserve. 
While Dr. Junkin was speaking, an individual 
from that Synod rose to correct him. At this point 
R. J. Breckinridge suggested the propriety of let- 
ting the brethren from the Reserve make their 
own statement of things as they really existed 
among them. And from their own statement, out 
of 139 churches—or 169, I am not certain which 
—there were but from 24 to 30 that were really 
Presbyterian. And yet they had appointed twenty 
delegates to attend.the Assembly. These are the 


{men that for years have voted down our truth and 


rder. And raw. hecranse woe rofnce tr let them 
do 80 any longer, we are denounced as the para- 
gons of bigotry and perpetrators of tyranny. Would 
it be bigotry to refuse Baptists or Methodists the 
liberty to govern us, or turn us out of our ecclesi- 
astical home? Certainly not. And why not, if it 
be bigotry and tyranny to refuse Congregational- 
ists the same power! Many of those men are no 
doubt good and honest brethren. But they know 
nothing about true Presbyterianism. They have 
heard Old-school men so long represented as iron 
hearted opposers of revivals, etc. etc., that they 
would imagine they would be doing God service 
by turning us all over to Drs. Beman and Peters. 
A brother from the Reserve, after that Synod was 
declared no longer a part of the Presbyterian 
Church, met Mr. Murray in the street, and said to 
him, the last speaker on your side of the house— 
Mr. Anderson—convinced me that we were not 
legally connected with the Presbyterian Church. 
He said he had been a Congregationalist till he 
came to the Reserve, where he was told there was 
very little difference between Congregationalism 
and Presbyterianism. And thus it has been in all 
the Synods excluded. 
Another awakening shock to the pleasant slum- 
bers of the Old-school folks, was the positive re- 
fusal of some of the New-school men to answer 
whether they ever had adopted our standards. Al- 
though Mr. Kingsbury read a copy of a certificate 
that he had been ordained an elder, yet on two 
different occasions, he refused to say he had adopt- 
ed our standards. Every man saw how anxious he 
was to speak on collateral subjects: but on that 
particular point, he maintained a most expressive 
silence. This identical Mr. K. and brother Wis- 
ner—of Rochester, 1 suppose—had been so dis- 
gusted—-so he stated on the floor of the Assembly 
— with the proceedings of Presbyterians, that they 
endeavoured to get a meeting on the Reserve to 
consult on the expediency of leaving the Presbyte- 
rian Church. And such was the man sent to 
legislate for a people with whom he had been so 
much disgusted. This was the famous meeting at 
which Dr. Beecher attended. It was held at Hud- 


son. 
The Assembly has been denounced as guilty of 
all manner of outrages upon rights, and the consti- 
tution, etc.; but independent of all other conside- 
rations, who would not as willingly commit his in- 
terests to the majority, as the minority of the last 
Assembly? Are Drs. Alexander, Baxter, Mr. Plum- 
er and others, of equal honesty, if not equally dis- 
tinguished, the men to destroy rights and constitu- 
tion? The very mention of their names isa strong 
presumption that no such things have been perpe- 
trated with their consent. These are mentioned 
specially, because they have heretofore been 
among the moderates, and therefore cannot be 
supposed to be blinded by prejudice, or urged for- 
ward by violence of feeling. 
Instead of the Assembly acting upon the impulse 
of unrighteous precipitation, or in view of the vio- 
lation of the constitution, they acted under the con- 
sideration of the most solemn responsibilities. All 
their great measures were carried with sorrowful 
and embittered hearts. It was painful beyond de- 
scription, to be compelled to maintain the truth, 
and order, and very existence of our Church by 
means to which providence had shut us up, but 
which in their execution, touched the springs of 
a grief, that was deep, and troubled, and oppres- 
sive. Few, it is believed, were the feelings of un- 
holy triumph. As it is said the great American 
wept when he signed the warrant of death for 
Andre, so the vote of the last Assembly, although 
dictated by right, by conscience, and by truth, 
were the offspring of a sorrowful alternative be-: 
tween ecclesiastical Jife and death. (I mean an 
ecclesiastical life desirable to genuine Presbyteri- 
ans.) The heart will never forget the solemn sit- 
tings of the Convention, and the painful, but neces- 
sary, and ever memorable doings of the Assembly 
of 1837. It was atime when the fears, and anxie- 
ties, and responsibilities of an age were concen- 
trated upon a single point. And that the heart 
did not shrink away from those responsibilities, and 
that health did not yield to the ceaseless anxiety, 
and the constant corporeal confinement of that 
long and intensely agitating period, can be at- 
tributed to Him alone who is the strength of his 
people. And now, that that troubled day is over, 


jand that solemn and eventful trial of faith, and 
patience, and firmness, is among the records of the 


past, we cannot but remember with an attachment 


names of those beloved men in Zion, whose warn- 
ing notes long since fell upon our ears. That 
their hearts did not die within them—that they 
had not long since retreated before the coolness of 


ponents—that they continued faithful in the dark 
and cloudy day, will be a matter of honourable re- 
cord to them, and of thankfulness to God when the 
tumult of the battle is past, and the clods of t 
valley shall be sweet unto them. H. 


DR. DUFF’S SPEECH. 
(Concluded.) 


It had been also alleged, that on the former occa- 
sion he had not made explicit reference to the ne- 
cessity of the work of the Spirit. If it had ever 
entered into his mind that he had not spoken, 
when the proper occasion required it, what was 
most assuredly his belief of their simple, and en- 
tire, and unqualified dependence upon the agency 
of the Spirit of God for the efficiency of the means 
of grace in the whole work of redemption, in its 
rise, progress, and consummation in the soul, he 
would not have given sleep to his eyes nor slum- 
ber to his eyelids, till he had silenced the upbraid- 
ings of his conscience, by making the most free 
and full acknowledgment of this grand truth that 
could be made; and if it was possible for him to 
use language stronger to express his belief, he 
would most cheerfully use it. After disclaiming 
any wish to throw disparagement on the preaching 
of missionaries by his former statement, but simply 
to state that, other things being equal, native 
preaching was far superior to that of foreigners, 
he proceeded to an objection he had often heard 
against the meagreness of the reports of the As- 
sembly’s Committee as compared with other So- 
cieties. Why did the Church of Scotland not give 
such reports as the London Society, or the Metho- 
dist Society? Why—because they had not the 
means. He asked, if the Methodist Society, with 
their revenue of £70,000 a-year. did not put the 
Church of Scotland to shame? The very classifi- 
cation of missionary stations in that Society would 
make a report as voluminous as theirs. Let them, 
then, supply the means, and, by the blessing of 
God, they should have reports as voluminous as 
they pleased. (Hear.) There were two years in 
which all that the Church of Scotland did was to 
send forth one labourer? One labourer in the 
course of two years! Itstrougly reminded him of 
Hall’s humorous remark, on seeing a solitary wil- 
low tree in the midst of a flat barren common, that 
it looked like nature hanging out a signal of dis- 
tress. (A laugh.) So, the feeble effort of the 
Church at that period looked more like hanging 
out a signal of her distress, than an attempt to un- 
furl the standard of her Heavenly King. Yet, 
blessed be God, since then many ewer have 
been added, various new stations have been formed, 
and even looking at the old stations, had they not 
reason to bless God for what they had done? He 
could state on the authority of Mr. Townley, one 
of the London Society’s missionaries, that the mis- 
sionaries laboured for seven years before a single 
convert was added to any of the great missionary 
societies. Before the half of that period elapsed, 
several educated natives had been converted by 
their instrumentality,—and what if some of those 
had joined branches of the Christian Church dif- 
ferent from theirs, should they rejoice the less? In 
the name of that House, he denounced the anti- 
Christian bigotry which would rather not see souls 
saved at all, than see them saved in other denomi- 
nations. (Great applause.) Was it nothing that 


their missionaries in Calcutta had been the «nears 
of arresting nunareas wno were rapidly sinking 


into infidelity? Was it nothing that the ministers 
of their Church had been mainly, solely, the instru- 
ments of leading them to Christianity? Was it 
nothing that they had infused the spirit of inquiry 
into the minds of hundreds of educated men, and 
made the name of atheist a term of loathing, 
where it was beginning to be the work of restless 
inquiry? Was it nothing that they had crushed 
this nascent conspiracy against the Lord of Hosts? 
All this had taken place; and it was easy to see 
that it could not well form part of any report. 
(Hear.) The present state of things, he must re- 
mind them, was but the germ, and the blossom 
might never he seen by the present generation ; 
its venerable founder, their late revered father, 
now slept with his fathers in the dust, and all pre- 
sent might follow him before the blossom would be 
seen; but still the plant would live and flourish, 
and would tell to posterity the benevolence of those 
men who had conceived the design which consist- 
ed in transfusing on the shores of Hindostan, and 
vigorously applying to the minds of millions that 
same system of teaching and preaching which had 
rendered Scotland the most intellectual, moral, 
and religious nation on the face of the earth. He 
wished to impress on the members of the House a 
grand fact, which was, that they must not speedily 
look for the harvest. This was but the seed time 
—the day of preparation—and in future ages the 
harvest would be reaped. Oh, if the glorious an- 
ticipations of some of the founders of missions had 
been realized, all that we would have been called 
upon to do, would be to gather the gleanigs after 
the vintage of the conversion of a world. That 
they might not fall into this error, let them pray 
for patience, for time. Their object was not local 
or partial—it was not individual or temporary. It 
was neither more nor less than this, that intellec- 
tually and spiritually they should reach and reform 
the universal mind of India, which would have an 
influence on her inhabitants till the latest ages. 


He would ask, was that a reformation to be accom- 


plished in a year—in an age? He would say no. 
There were some present who had studied the his- 
tory of the Reformation in Europe—to them he 
would appeal. That blessed work was not only 
the pregnant cause of powerful and happy results— 
it was itself the effect of innumerable predisposing 
causes, the accumulation of ages. The Reforma- 
tion of Luther had been well compared to the ra- 
pids of a river, which dashes down from some lofty 
mountain, and then flows calmly through the ver- 
dant vale below. In India the Reformation was at 
present defiling through the wild upland regions— 
the bleak of superstition—the knolls of prejudice, 
and the lowering eminences of idolatry ;—but even 
now the beams from the Son of righteousness are 
breaking—even now there are droppings from the 
fountain of truth—there is an under current of in- 
quiry which will speedily emerge from the inmost 
recesses of individual minds—the evangelical foun- 
tains are beginning to send forth rills of truth—the 
clouds, big with salvation, are gathering in the 
sky, soon to pour down incopious showers. These 
brooks will soon swell into streams; and the streams 
will unite in one mighty river, which, in a few 
years, will overflow the barren solitudes of India, 
and impatient of restraint, will burst headlong in 
one cataract of reformation dashing upon the plain 
—there to roll and pour its fertilizing streams in 
the rich pastures of the gospel of the grace of God. 
(Applause.) Such is our position, and no other. 
He was willing to labour in it till the day of his 
death if he might but feed one small rill, though he 
might never live to see the day when it should 
flow in confluence with the mighty stream, and as 
regarded the realization of this magnificent pros- 
pect even on his dying pillow, he would turn from 
a whole generation of doubters, and confidently ap- 
peal to posterity. (Hear.) He then adverted to 
an objection which had been urged against mis- 
sionary operations, while there were so man 
heathen at home. After denouncing this argument 
as opposed to the whole example of the apostle 
Paul, he said, he would admit that Christians were 
bound to provide for the spiritual necessities of 
their own people. But whatever might be alleged 
of other heathen lands, it could easily be shown 
that India had become our own. And if the Chris- 
tian Government which had made India our own, 
refused to discharge what appeared to him to be its 


high duty, did it not devolve upon them the more 
| strenuously to do their share? The question was, 


as indissoluble as our attachment to the truth, the | 


friends, and the thickening successes of their op-. 


was India to be called their own? Before this 

gma it could only be nec to mention a 

few leadin rticulars. He would ask them if 

India was their own, in the language of Cowper— 
“Is India free, or do we grind her still ?” 


Never was a country, in the long series of ages, 
visited with such terrible scourges as India. Dearly 
had she paid for her diamonds—for her golden 
mines—for her pearly and coral strands. Look at 
her sufferings in the series of Pagan and Mahom- 
medan invasions. Talk of the volcano with its 
sulphurons streams—talk of the hurricane with 
its furious blast—talk of the earthquake with its 
desolating yawn—all the volcanos, the hurricanes, 
and the earthquakes that have been recorded since 
the world began, have been partial—have been 
merciful visitations compared with the fiery crash- 
ing whirlwinds that from time to time have swept 
over the fertile plains of Hindoston. Look at the 
massacres of hundreds of thousands of her citizens 
in cold blood.—Look at their bodies literally heaped 
up into mountains, and their skulls piled in pyra- 
mids, and left bleaching in the sun. Look at the 
marks of the progress of the conquering army. 
Before them all is as the garden of the Lord, teem- 
ing with plenty—smiling with beauty.—Behind 
them all is a desert—naked and desolate—peeled 
and stripped bare—a vast solitude, where before 
were myriads of people—a silent sepulchre, where 
erewhile resounded the busy hum of men—the 
low wail of the widow and the orphan, where 
echoed lately the shouts of joy and gladness. 
Blessed be God, a distant island of the ocean—a 
distant hemisphere whose inhabitants were naked 
and prowling savages, at a time when India was 
the cradle of science and legislation and philoso- 
phy, has succeeded to the sway of those domains, 
and has consolidated the wide extended territories 
of Akber and the Mogul. Which of the Indian 
thrones have we not usurped? Which of her 
sceptres have we not broken—which of her trea- 
sures have we not drained; and which of her 
territories have we not appropriated? The first 
breathing of impatience under our restraint do we 
not punish? The incipient effort to transfer the 
sceptre to a native Prince do we not instantly 
vash, and put down as treason to the British 
Jrown ? Since then India has, against her own 
will, been adopted into our family, is she not, in a 
peculiar sense, our own? Her people are our own 
people—they are fellow subjects with Christian 
and Protestant Britain, as much fellow subjects as 
the natives of the Hebrides or the Catholics of Ire- 
land. Are we not bound to supply the spiritual 
necessities of her children ?—to break the bread of 
life to the famishing millions whom we have thus 
compelled to become our adopted children? Are 
we not bound to supply her with the means of 
knowledge as some recompense for the grievous 
wrongs we have done her? Our Government is 
now indeed a paternal Government, and manifests 
a disposition to redress every grievance, and to 
staunch every bleeding wound. But, ob, who shall 
obliterate that black catalogue of treachery and 
plunder—of robbery and murder, which stained 
the early pages of the history of our dominion. 
Deeds have been performed of unparalleled infa- 
my, which are written in characters of blood on 
the ineffaceable page of history, and which are 
registered an Gal wenceniat against us in the 
book of God; and shall we withhold this only boon 
in our power, as some recompence to poor ran- 
sacked and ravaged India? If we do so, the spirits 
of thousands of the slain would rise in judgment 
against us. But let there now be thrown a veil 
over the misdeeds of their fathers, and over the 
plains drenched with blood, and over the shores 
strewn with the wrecks of India’s happiness; and 


let us now unite in erecting temples of Zion— 
tnuse ical OF OUT power would 


outlast the fabric of the material universe. (Ap- 
plause.) He must now draw toa speedy conclu- 
sion, and in doing so, he trusted they would bear 
with him while he ventured to express the over- 
powering emotions of his heart, and exclaim, Oh, 
that this Protestant nation and Church were made 
to know the time of its merciful visitation—that it 
is destined to be the Zion and the Jerusalem of 
these latter days—to diffuse the gladsome light 
and liberty of the gospel through the uttermost 
ends of the earth. The men of Athens—Pagans 
though they were—could raise the exulting shout 
—Let us march against Philip—let us fight for 
our liberty—in the cause of our country let us 
conquer or die. Oh, was it not time that this Pro- 
testant people and Church should unite and raise a 
loftier note—a sublime response to the prophets 
and apostles, and the noble army of martyrs, who 
bend from their heavenly thrones in admiring ex- 
tacy ? and where could this loftier note be more 
worthily struck than in the Venerable Assembly — 
the representatives of a Church founded by a race 
of heroes, whose dauntless spirit proved that the 
mantle of the prophets and apostles of old had fallen 
upon them? Really, when he considered, in the 
light of the Word of God, the petty jealousies and 
ungodly rivalries which animated various portions 
of the community, he felt that those questions 
which, when compared with the conversion of a 
world, were so contemptibly insignificant, and yet 
agitated the nation with so much turbulence and 
fury, he felt that they 

“ Resembled ocean into tempest turned, 

To waft a feather or to drown a fly.”—(Ap- 

plause.) 


Oh that Christians of every name would give up 
their contentions, and actuated by one spirit, join 
in the universal shout—let us march against the 
common enemy of man—let us fight for the spirit- 
ual liberty of a world—in the cause of our Lord 
and Saviour—let us conquer or die—(Hear, hear.) 
He knew this might be denounced as wild enthu- 
siasm by the carping spirit of this intelligent age. 
But with a holy indignation he repelled the charge. 
What, should it be allowed to a British patriot that 
his heart should throb with exultation when he 
listens to the orator exclaiming before an admiring 
Senate—‘“ Where the British standard is planted, 
there foreign dominion shall not come?” and shall 
not a higher and holier enthusiasm be allowed to 
kindle in the breast of the Christian philanthropist, 
when he hears it proclaimed, that’ where the 
standard of the cross is planted there the dominion 
of Satan shall not come? (Hear.) What, shall 
it be allowed to the British patriot that his heart 
should vibrate with emotion to the thrilling strains 
of the poet when he sings of that “ meteor flag,” 
which has 
“ Braved these thousand years, 
The battle and the breeze ?” 

and shall not the heart of the Christian thrill with 
a higher and holier and more enthusiastic exulta- 
tion, when he is privileged to bear aloft the flag of 
the Covenant, which, for six thousand years has 
waved over a guilty world—which has withstood 
the shocks of more than a thousand navies—which 


‘has braved the battle and the tempests, and the 


conflicting energies of all its enemies—which will 
survive the funeral obsequies of sin and death, and 
the grave itself—and wave triumphant amid the 
conflagration of a world, with these bright visions 
opening upon us, shall we not arise and quit us like 
men? Shall we not go forth in the spirit of those 
ancient warriors who have fought a good fight, 
and are now inheriting the promises? Then shall 
we be unconqnered and pronounced unconquerable 
—then shall the Church of Scotland be hailed as a 
blessing to the plains of Hindostan, and become a 
glory °% a praise to the whole earth. (Great ap- 
plause. 

On the motion of Principal Dewar united 


Y| prayer was offered up to Almighty God for the 


restoration of the health of Dr. Duff, that he might 
speedily return to that scene of labour on which 
his heart was set. 


It is not in human nature, that any sect should 
be ridiculed out of its peculiarities, especially 
when those peculiarities are fortified by prejudices 


which in the nursery, and have been fos- 
tered by a steady, powerful, and diversified infiu- 
ence. | | 


| THE MAN WHO READS NO PAPER. 


There are some church members who read no 
religious paper. What is the consequence? | 

They know little or nothing of the exertions of 
Christians in the cause of ; and because they 
are doing little themselves, and perhaps finding 
fault with all who are trying to do something, they 
conclude that religion is in a languishing condition 
indeed. Their minister is a friend to some of the 
benevolent societies of the age—say the Tempe- 
rance Society. He has read much on the subject, 
collected facts, and examined the matter in every 
point of view, and has deliberately come to the 
conclusion, that though many an unwarrantable 
and extravagant thing has been said by tempe- 
rance men, yet they have already effected much 
good, and are labouring to bring all the friends of 
religion, order, and Jaw, to take the right ground. 
The man who reads no paper, however, still thinks, 
as many of the best men in our churches once 
thought that the temperance excitement is kept 
up by a few hot headed enthusiasts, and will soon 
pass away. He thinks his minister stands nearly 
alone, is visionary, is not walking in the foot steps 
of the flock, but is about to make shipwreck of the 
orthodox faith. He therefore takes it into his 
head, that it is his duty to withstand his minister 
to the face, and have things brought back to their 
former happy state, when it was no uncommon 
thing for a church to have to deal with perhaps 
half a dozen of her members annually for taking a 
little too much; or if he fails in this, withdraw 
from the communion of saints. 


From the Monthly Extracts of the Foreign Bitle So- 
ciety. 
THE WORD OF LIFE. 
From a Correspondent— Belfast, May 3. 1837. 


A few days ago when one of the Secretaries of the 
Belfast Auxiliary Bible Society and another gentle- 
man were engaged in collecting the subscriptions for 
the present year, they had occasion to wait upon a 
lady who was in their district. They found her at 
home, and mentioned their business. She told 
them, she believed she had been acting wrong for 
some time, in giving so small a subscription to such 
an object (five shiilings); and immediately gave 
them One Pound. “ But,” said she, * I have more 
to give you: it is not much; but the circumstances 
connected with it are not common. It was collec- 
ted by a child of six years old, to send the Bible to 
the Heathen.” When about five years of age, the 
family were sitting round the fire on a winter 
evening: the weather was tempestuous, and the 
rain beating against the window: the child was 
playing on the hearth-rug. He suddenly looked 
up in his mother’s face: * Mamma, this is a bad 
night for the poor.” She assented. * But mamma, 
this isa bad night for the rich.”—*‘* Why so, my 
dear?” “Jf they are like that rich man we were 
reading about to-day, who pulled down his barns to 
build larger ones, and that night his soul was re- 
quired of him.” After a pause he again said: 
“ This is a worse night for the Heathen.” ‘ What 
makes you say so?”—“ Oh! Mamma, they have no- 
body to tell them about Jesus, and no Bibles to read 
about Jesus.” And running to his father, he said : 
“Papa, will you give me a halfpenny !”—* What 
for?” * To help to buy Bibles for poor Heathens 
who have none of their own.” He got a little box 
next day. During a year of suffering, he kept his 
object constantly in view. Unable to go cut but 
seldom, he pleaded with the friends who came to 
the house for something—anything—* to help to 
buy Bibles for poor Heathens who had nobody to 
tell them about Jesus.” He seldom pleaded in 


vain : he was in earnest. In about a year, his little 
to ten sniiings dna rour-pence 


halfpenny. At the age of six, it pleased the Lord 
to remove him from this world of sin and suffering. 
When near the close of his career, he one day said 
to his mother: “ Mamma, 1 love you very much, 
but I love Jesus a great deal more.”—*“ You have 
been very kind to me, and have done a great deal 
for me; but Jesus has been a great deal kinder, 
and has done a great deal more.”—“I like to be 
with you Mamma; but I’d rather be with Jesus.” 
Into the presence of the Saviour, whom he loved, 
he was early removed. Almost his last request 
was, that his little store should be given to “ buy 
Bibles for the poor Heathens, who had no books to 
read about Jesus.” His mother, who mentioned 
these circumstances, said she had kept the collec- 
tion for some time past; but having been present 
at a Bible Meeting in this town a short time since, 
she resolved, not only to increase her own sub- 
scription, but also, considering it the best means of 
carrying her little boy’s intention into effect, to 
give his money to the Bible Society. 


From the Report of the Guernsey Ladies’ Branch. 


The number of loans granted by your Society 
this year has exceeded that of the preceding: the 
grateful manner in which they are received, and 
the benefits generally derived from them, clearly 
point out the great advantages of such a system: 
there is reason to hope that, in some cases, they 
have proved a source of joy and consolation on the 
bed of sickness and of death, as will be illustrated 
by the following fact: “ A stranger who visited 
your shores in search of health, but was unconsci- 
ous of his need of spiritual healing, was called upon 
by a Tract Distributor; who, finding him destitute 
of the word of life, applied at your Depository for 
the loan of a French Bible, which was immediate] 
granted. It pleased God to enlighten his mind, 
and to saree his heart for the reception of the 
truths therein contained; and the Bible became to 
the hour of his death, his daily companion and de- 
light: he frequently expressed his heartfelt grati- 
tude to the Society for placing in his hands that 
inestimable treasure, which had been the means of 
leading him from a state of ignorance to the know- 
ledge of his God and Saviour; and he died in the 
amore hope of that blessed immortality, prepared 
or those who have washed their robes and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb.” 

In visiting the humble abode of the poor and 
needy, your Collectors have frequently received a 
fresh impulse to their labour of love, by finding 
therein hearts warmed. with the riches of God’s 
grace, and anxious to impart to others the blessings 
they enjoyed: in proof of which, the following in- 
stances are submitted to you: 

An aged widow, who has been hedridden for 
some years, and has felt the consolations which the 
Scriptures alone can give, in cases where earthly 
comforts are withdrawn, had been for some time 
past desirous of contributing her mite to the Bible 
Society, that she might help to supply others with 
that which she had found so precious: she therefore 
commenced a free subscription of a penny a week, 
from her scanty earnings as as a lacemaker. 

Another is that of a servant, who, after having 
supplied herself and two children each with a copy 
of the sacred volume, has cheerfully entered her 
name on your list as a free contributor. 

Cases have also occurred, in which the Collec- 
tors, judging from domestic appearances, did not 
think themselves justified in asking a free contri- 
bution; when, being on the point of leaving the 
room, they have been unexpectedly entreated to 
accept the humble offering of the poor, as a tribute 
of gratitude for mercies received, and towards the 
furtherance of the benevolent design of your Insti- 
tution. 


I will never more call that sinner prosperous, 
who after he hath been permitted to finish his bu- 
siness, shal] die and perish miserably; for at the 
same rate, we mey envy the happiness of a poor 
fisherman, who while his nets were drying, slept 
upon the rock, and dreamt that he was made a king, 
ona sudden starts up, and leaping for joy, falls 
down from the rock, and in the place of his imagi- 
nary felicities loses his little portion of pleasure, 
and innocent solaces, he had from the sound sleep 
and little cares of his humble cottage. 


Taylor. 


HEALTH OF CLEKGYMEN. 


We believe it to be a fact, that bodily i 08 
tion among ministers, has of late years beena 
of more frequent occurrence than formerly. If this 
be not a fact, it is unquestionably true that frequent 
cases of indisposition do occur; and considered. as 
a class of citizens, clergymen, it is believed, suffer . 
more from impaired health, than most other clasees. 
This fact has not altogether escaped the notice of 
the medical profession; it has called forth of late, 
one or more able articles in the Reviews on the 
Diseases of Clergymen.” 

It is not our intention, at this time, either te at- 
tempt to ges this fact, : to account for ite ex- 
istence ; or, in , to go at length into the subject 
of remedies. We hase tale po simple remedy 
to prescribe ; and that is, the application of manua} 
labour—a remedy which has a thousand and one 
times been prescribed, and as many times used 
without success; they say—a fine prescription thet 
for weak lungs and the bronchites. But the mode 
of application was wrong. The use of dumb-belle, 
or the shovelling of sand from one corner of the 
cellar to another, or an occasional walk, or riding 
— and then on horseback are not the things exe 
actly. 
kvery minister who resides in the country—and 
most ministers reside in the country—should have 
his lands to cultivate; he should be furnished if 
possible, with a parsonage, and have his barn and 
cow, his pig and pig-sty, his vegetable garden, bis 
half acre of potatoes, and acre of corn, Ke. &c., in 
the husbandry of all which a good share of the la- 
bour should be performed with his own hands. A 
portion of each secular day should be devoted to 
these employments. All this is consistent with & 
supreme devotion to his calling as a minister of the 
gospel; it is a direct means of qualifying himself. 
for his highest degree of usefulness. By exercise 
furnished in these employments his physical ener- 
gy would be snowed. and his mind invigorated ; 
his stock of common-sense increased, and his devo-= 
tional feelings deepened. 

There is a marked difference between the course 
here suggested and that which makes secular em- 
ployments the primary object of our life; a course 
po by some, and one that cannot be justified. 

n the one case, secular employments are made the 
chief end of a man’s life, and in the other they are 
made only the means of attaining a higher end. 

The physical nature of man, which the Creator 
hus fitted up with wonderful adaptedness, as the 
habitation of the mind, must receive suitable 
attention in order that the mind may be ren- 
dered capable of performing its highest functions. 
Those employments to which we have alluded, 
were specified, both on account of their adapted- 
ness to this end, and as a means of indicating the 
degree of exercise necessary, as a suitable de 
of exercise is indispensable to a continuance of 
physical energy. Acultivation of the soil, we take 
to be best adapted to this purpose ; and where this 
cannot be had some substitute must be found. 

We have already remarked that every ’ 
where the arrangement is practicable, should be 
furnished with a parsonage; and every people in 
the settlement of a minister, should introduce him 
to his parsonage ; and the candidate, we had almost 
said, should be required to furnish, before settle- 
ment, evidence that he hath both industry enough, 
and common-sense enough, to cultivate his glebe. 
This solicitude on the part of the parish, to have 
for their pastor a working-man should not arise 
from the nuiggardly motives that by so doing he 
could support himself, and consequently be unex- 
pensive to his people; but from a desire of enjoy- 
ing in their pastor, a man sound in body and in 
mind. To the parsonage should be added a liberal 
salary.— Christian Watchmen. 


EXTRACTS. 


It werea _ strife among Christians to Jabour 
to give no offence and labour to take none. The 
best men are severe to themselves, tender over 
others. 

Truth feareth nothing so much as concealment, 
and desireth nothing so much as to be laid open to 
all. When it is most naked, it is most lovely and 
powerful. 

Our blessed Saviour, as he took our nature upon 
him, so he took upon him our familiar manner of 
speech, which was part of his voluntary abasement. 

That spirit of mercy which was in Christ, should 
move his servants to be content to abase themselves 
for the good of the meanest. 

Christ chose those to preach mercy who had re- 
ceived most mercy, as St. Peterand St. Paul, that 
they might be examples of what they taught. 

We see ambitious men study to accommodate 
themselves to the humours of those by whom they 
hope to raise themselves; and shall we not study 
to be like Christ, by whom we hope tu be advanced, 
nay, are already, as it were, sitting with him in 
heavenly places. | 

The age of the church which was most fertile in 
nice questions, was most barren in religion, for it 
makes people think religion to be only a matter of 
wit in tying and untying of knots. 


SOLEMN FACTS FOR IMPENITENT PARENTS. 


There are no arguments so impressive and irre- 
sistible as well attested fucis. And we know of 
no arguments that would be likely to arrest the at- 
tention and awaken all the anxieties of an impeni- 
tent parent, it be can contemplate the following 
Jucts without emotion. 

While recently conversing with a mother in 
Israe , on the subject of parental influence, as af- 
fecting the character and salvation of children, we 
were led to look into the history of several fami- 
lies around us, to see if facts would sustain the 
sentiments we had expressed. So astonishingly 
affecting were the results, that we continued our 
investigations, till we had passed over from one- 
half to two-thirds of the geographical extent of the 
town. We embraced in the survey, ali the fami- 
lies, so far as we could ascertain, who have resided 
in that section of the town, within the past thirty 
years. ‘lhe number of families, in which there 
are children over ten years of age, included in our 
investigation, is ninety-eight. 

In twenty-seven of these families, both of the 
parents are professedly pious. Of their one hun- 
dred and twenty-five children, who are over ten 
years of age, erghty-four, about two-thirds, are. 
hopefully pious; four are in the ministry, five are. 
deacons, and one is intemperate; but his father, 
though a professor of religion, has always used 
strong drink very freely, and his Christain charac- 
ter, to say the least, is doubtful. : | 
In nineteen of these families, only one of the pa- 
rents in each family is pious; and that parent, 
with a single exception, is the mother. Of the 
ninety-five children in these families, thirty-one, 
about one-third, are hopefully pious, four are minis- 
ters, and seven are dissipated, five of whom are 
only following the example of their dissipated 
fathers ! 

In the remaining fifty-two families, neither of 
the parents are pious, and of their one hundred © 
and thirty-nine children, only therleen, not one 
tenth, have given any evidence of piety, and noé 
one of these became pious while living at home ; 
most of them had been absent from their parents, 
several years! Twenty-five of these children, or 
more than one-fifth, are dissipated, and all their fa- 
thers indulge in the free use of intoxicating drinks, 
and the fathers of thirteen of them are decidedly 
intemperate !! 
Surely no remarks need be added to these so- 
lemn facts, to awaken the deepest solicitude in the 
bosom of every impenitent parent, and to lead 
every pious parent to im the most entire confi- 
dence in the promise covenant of God.—-Sab- 
bath School Visitor. 

Two kinds of men labour in vain ; they who get 
riches and do not enjoy them, and they who get 
knowledge, and do not apply it to the conduct of 
life, 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 3, 1837. 


“FERMS.— Two Dollars and Fifty cents in advance. 
Three Dollars if not peid in adrance. 


a 


Durr’s Spreecu.—In consequence of the 
sicknées of the Editor and Publisher, the latter 
pért of Dr. Duff's eloquent speech, was overlooked 
fant week. It may be found in the present num- 

To account for any seeming neglect, we would 
inform our friends who have business trausactions 


with our paper, that the Publisher is still seriously 


»Mr: Jolin Hickson is authorized to receive the 
- ndémes of new subscribers in the city of Baltimore, 
as well as any moneys due to the Presbyterian, 
which may be handed over to him. 


Donation.—The Treasurer of the Pres- 
byterian Tract Society has received Three Hun- 
dred and Nineteen Dollars and Fifty Cents, being 
the amount of subscriptions in the First Presby- 
terian Church, New York, of which the Rev. Dr. 
Phillips is Pastor, for the Tract Society, for 1837. 


This Chufch has displayed a liberality which if 


imitated by some of our other Churches, would 
give new efficiency to this important Society. We 
say to the friends of Presbyterianism, go and do 

-Forgion Missionary Curonicie.—This month- 


ly publication of the Presbyterian Foreign Mission- 
_ ary Society, is now issued from the City of New 


York. 
Wotrr.—The Rev. Joseph Wolff, so well 
known to the churches as the Jewish Missionary, 
is now in New York, delivering a course of lec- 
tures on subjects relating to.his former missions. 


Foroet Not.— To do good and communicate 
forget not,” is an apostolical advice, and strikes 
the attention by the peculiarity of its expression. 
Panl not. only enjoins a duty, but he urges that it 
should not be forgotten. We owe a duty to our 
fellow men in doing them all the good we can and 
communicating to them in all their varied necessi- 
ties, and these duties the Apostle seems to inti- 
mate are very apt to be forgotten. Men do not 
forget any thing which may subserve their selfish 
interests, and in matters of self gratification and 
worldly gain, they seldom need to have their me- 
mory quickened. If once informed that an oppor- 
tunity will at a future time be afforded them to se- 
cure an honour, obtain a pleasure, or increase their 
estate, all the circumstances will be minutely and 
faithfully remembered ; but how readily do they 
forget, if told of an occasion in which they may 
exercise their benevolence. A brother is pining 
in want, or languishing under disease, and the sym- 
pathy and aid of a friend would be most grateful ; 
but his suffering necessity is forgotten and driven 
from the mind by a thousand intruding cares of 

world. He is left to suffer and to die, while 
the world hil 


selfishly withheld charity when most needed ; if. 


be found in their neglect of this duty. 


perhaps “I forgot i” is the heartless exc 
those who should have ministered to him. 

«© To do good and to communicate”’ is a duty, a 
high Christian duty, and the following are some 
of the reasons why it should not be forgotten : 

1. God commands it, and the neglect of it he 
will certainly punish. 
~ @, If we forget others, God may forget us. 

3. In ministering to our suffering fellow men, 
we may be ministering to Christ. * Inasmuch as 
ye did it to the least of these ye did unto me.” 

4, What we do for others, we may ourselves 
need from others ; and in this respect “if we sow 
bountifully, we may reap bountifully, and if we 
sow sparingly, we may reap sparingly.” 

5. We are most like Christ, when we are most 
benevolent, for it was his great characteristic that 
he went about doing good. 

6. If we shut up our bowels of compassion how 
dwelleth the love of Christ in us? What evidence 
have we, that we are imbued with the spirit of the 
gospel ? 

7. True benevolence is a luxury ; it is a source 

_ of true happiness, and that man seeks happiness 
in vain, who does not make it materially to consist 
in making others happy. 

8. If our study has been to do good and com- 
municate, we are laying up a store of pleasing re- 
flexions for a future time, and especially for a sick 
and dying hour. Wecan bear pain better when 

we know ttiat we have been actively employed in 
alleviating the pains of others; but if we have | 


we have coldly repulsed the poor; if we have suf- 
fered others to languish in pain, when a little trou- 
ble or a little direct aid, would have mitigated it, 
the recollection of such inhumanity will plant a 
thorn in our dying pillow. ‘Thousands, we have 
no doubt, suffer, the secret of whose sufferings may 


Tae Avsurn Convention.—Our readers will 
find the business transactions of this convention in 
another column of our paper. It appears that thirty 
Presbyteries were duly represented, and several 
others informally. Some of the Presbyteries 


Pressyresian Sociertts.—A gentleman 
recently passed through some of the Northern and. 
North Western counties of the state of New York, 


Tmentions that he had met with a number of sound 


Presbyterians who, from want of preper sources of 
information, knew nothing of the character and 
operations, and in some instances, not even of the 
existence of those religious and benevolent socie- 
ties, which are purely Presbyterian. “I promised 
them” says he, to send a list of the various so- 
cieties in which we have confidence, as it is to 
such, and only to such, that they wish to contri- 
bute of their abundance. As I am about to direct 
your p4per to a number of them, will you have the 
goodness to furnish a list of the societies which 
are worthy of their support. There is great 
want of information on this subject through the 
interior of our state, and sure I am, that there are 
many noble Presbyterians in that section of coun- 
try, who only have to know what to do and it will 
be done. They abhor the new-lightism of the 
day, and of the much they possess they are wil- 
ling to impart, when they know it is worthily be- 
stowed.” 

With the writer of the foregoing we are well 
persuaded that scattered over the section of country 
indicated, there are many genuine Presbyterians, 
who have been sadly misled by their clergy. All 
the sources of light relative to the true interests of 
the Presbyterian Church, have been concealed 
from their view, and in the absence of these, they 
have easily been persuaded to throw the whole 
weight of their influence into the opposite scale. 
Many of them have in fact believed that the voJun- 
tary societies were the only societies recognized 
by the Presbyterian Church, and that the very ex- 
istence of Missionary and Education operations 
depended on their support. Itis for the benefit 
of a few of these who may receive our paper that 
we subjoin a list of the principal societies which 
are peculiarly Presbyterian. | 


Tue Pressytertan Foreign Missionary So- 
cieTy.—This Society has missionaries in India, 
and is now making active preparations to extend 
its operations. Contributions may be sent to 
James Paton, Treasurer, New York city. 

Tue Genera Assemsty’s Boarp or Missions. 
—This Society is for Domestic Missions, and has 
at present two hundred and seventy missionaries. 
Contributions are to be directed to Wm. Nassau, 
sen. Treasurer, No. 29 Sansom street, Phila- 
delphia. 

Tue Generat Assemsiy’s BoarD or Epuca- 
TION, is now affording assistance to five hundred 
and sixty-two young men preparing for the Gospel 
Ministry. Contributions should be directed to 
Joseph B. Mitchell, Treasurer, Philadelphia. 

Tae Pressyrerian Tract Society, designed 
particularly for the publication of Tracts illustra- 
tive of the doctrines of the Presbyterian Church. 
Orders for Tracts to be sent to Wm. S. Martien, 
Corner of George and Seventh street, Phila- 
delphia. Donations to be sent to Dr. A. W. 
Mitchell, ‘Treasurer, Philadelphia. 


— 


Hussanory.—Agricola was the possessor and 
cultivator of a large and productive farm, which to 
the eye of the most casual observer afforded indi- 
cations of the skilful and vigilant management of 
its owner. The dwelling was capacious, substan- 


and the exterior, with its piazza and climbing 
shrubbery, its ornamental trees and white fences, 
at once evinced that its tenants were not destitute 
of taste, and paid some attention in gratifying the 
eye, as well as in attending to the more onerous 
duties of the farm. Each one on the place, from 
the youngest to the oldest, seemed to know their 
respective duties and to attend to them; so thatall 
the various operations were carried on with a sys- 
tem, which, while it was quiet and beautiful. 
showed the harmony resulting from exertion right- 
ly directed. The most envious of the neighbours 
were forced to acknowledye that the farm was a 
pattern ; that it contained the best and healthiest 
stock, the most carefully tilled and fruitful fields, 
the most industrious workmen, and in a word, 
showed fewer marks of negligence than any farm 
in the country. 

It may surprise some of our readers to be told 
that the great secret of this prosperity was Reli- 
gion, and yetitwasevenso. Agricola was nota 
man very remarkable in his appearance, except in 
an air of serene dignity and benignity which per- 
petually marked his countenance. His early edu- 
cation had been limited, but his mind had been 
subsequently cultivated by occasional reading and 
much thought. Religion was his chief concern, 
and so well exemplified was it in his own temper 
and actions, that it was powerfully recommended 
to all around him; and it was easy to see that not 
only his wife and children, but all his hired 
assistants partook of its spirit. And besides, it 
was a religion not confined to the stated seasons of 
worship in the morning and evening, but one 
which pervaded all the business of the day. 
Loud and angry words were as strictly prohibited 
on the farm as the growth of weeds, and Agricola 
would not even suffer the cattle to be spoken to 
angrily, well judging that mild measures had much 
more efficacy in training them into obedience, than 
an oath or a lash. He used often pleasantly to 
observe that his two best workmen were system 
and temperance, and that the latter was the right 
hand man of the former; aud moreover, that while 
he had these employed, he never found his: busi- 
ness entangled in the most hurried times. It was 


had five, siz, and seven, one nine, several ten, and 


delightful to see his patience and even cheerfulness 


one eleven delegates; this appears to us a good 
way to make a show of numbers. ‘Ihe delegates 
consisted of ministers and Laymen, we presume the 
latter were not all elders. The late Third Pres- 
bytery of Philadelphia had five delegates there; 
Dr. Beecher aud Dr. McAuley were members, but 
Dr. Beman has in this respect saved his consis- 
tency by remaining athome. Among other docu- 
ments read, was a sympathizing letter from Dr. 
Carrol, of Virginia, late of Brooklyn. This Con- 
vention is called by the party, the Constitutional 
Convention, and yet it was composed principally 
of those who do not live under the Presbyterian 
Constitution ; and besides, how does such an as- 
semblage become constitutional now, when but a 
few months since it was stigmatized as “ disor- 
derly,” “an outrage on all Presbyterian law,” &c. 


under the greatest disasters, for calamities will 
occur ou the best regulated farms. Ifa hail storin 
stripped his young fruit trees, or a blight affected 
his grain, or a murrain seized his cattle, or contin- 
ued rains spoiled his cut grass, instead of dwell- 
ing on his loss, and thus aggravating his own feel- 
ings, he would immediately set about repairing the 
evil; at the same time remarking, that it was 
a kind providence which prevented the frequent 
recurrence of such things. 

It was delightful to hear him in his ordinary 
conversation; it was instructive, and never failed 
to abound in entertaining knowledge on agricul- 
tural subjects. Although he seldom seemed 
to engage formally in religious conversation, yet 
all he said was 89 beautifully mingled with religi- 
ous thought and reflexion, and abounded in such apt 


&e. . Against the principle, however, we have no- 
thing to object; the gentlemen had a perfect right | 
to hold a Convention, and the orthodox will have as 

perfect.a one to hold another, whenever the interests | 
of the Church mey seem to require it. The chief | 
business accomplished by the Convention was a. 
yesolution recommending to the disowned Synods 


- to send op their usual delegation to the next As- | 


sembly, and the appoiatment of Committees to pre- | 
pare Circulars to keep the war alive. ‘The attitude | 
of the opposition is thus belligerent, and the Ore | 
thodox must not shrink from meeting the contest, | 
whieh involves so many important and vital inter, 


5. 


a 


illustrations, derived from his daily pursuits, that 
it was impossible not to be charmed and edified. 
Every object afforded him a lesson, and every walk 
over his fields stored his mind with some new sim- 
ile of divine things. Many of these might be 
repeated, but it must be acknowledged that the 
bare repetition, separated from the original and 
easy manner of the speaker, and unaccompanied 
by thecircumstances which suggested the thoughts, 
must appear-to great disadvantage. 

In passing a field of young wheat, its beauty | 
was remarked, to which Agricola assenting, ples- 


santly said, ** the root of the matter is there; the | 


| grain is yet green, and no fruit is formed, but it 


. | ference to the arrangement of 1808. 


holds up itahead proudly, It is tog often sowith 
young Christians; but when the and ‘Juicy: 
fruit shall fill the pods, it will Aumbly hang its 
head.” Passing the barn, attention was arrested 
by the operation of thrashing“ How much” said 
Agricola, “is a Christian like that grain ! his best 
fruits are brought forth. by the heavy strokes of the 
divine hand.”’ * Here,” said Agricola, on another 
occasion, “is a beautiful little spring, limpid and 
refreshing, it creeps down into the meadow, and 
passes from view ; but it will eventually find its 
way to the ocean, where it will mingle with the 
many waters gathered from all lands. So I live 
here in my retired farm, but I shall find my way 
into that great eternity, where I shall sit down 
with those, who coming from the north and the 
south and the east and the west, shall form one 
company in the kingdom of heaven.”” But we 
forbear; we will spoil no more of these simple re- 
marks, but merely express the desire that there 
may be many among our agricultural readers, who 
may be incited by this humble sketch of Agricola. 
recent commencements, 
graduaded ninety-six young gentlemen. 


Union do. ninety do. 
MIDDLEBURY twenty-two do. 
WILLIAMS eighteen do. 
University or Grorara fifteen do. 
DickKINsoN six do. 


Avusurn Tueo.ocicaL Seminary. — The Rev. 
Luther Halsey, D.D. has been inaugurated as Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History, Church Polity, &c. 
in the Auburn Theological Seminary. 

Virornta.—We understand, frum good authority, 
that notwithstanding the confident assertions of the 
Editor of the Southern Religious Telegraph to the 


port to the proceedings of the late Assembly. The 
violence of the New-school party is reacting there, 
ar it is elsewhere. 

The Southern Watchman, the new paper about 
to be issued under the editorial direction of the 
Rev. Mr. Plumer, has met with great favour, and 
will appear under the most favourable auspices. 
We cordially wish it success ; of its usefulness we 
have no doubt. It will furnish that kind of infor- 
mation which is needed, to bring out the staunch 
Presbyterianism of Virginia in support and defence 
of the truth. | 


Tue New Grouno.— The New-school Conven- 
tion at Auburn pretend to have discovered a fact 
which will nullify the proceedings of the Assembly 
in relation to the three Synods of New York; it is 
that these Synods originated in a special arrange- 
ment with the Synod of Albany, by the General 
Assembly in 1808, and not in consequence of the 
Plan of Union of 1801. They are entitled to all 
the benefits of the discovery, but we are incredu- 
lous of the great advantage to be derived from it. 
The Synods were disowned as not constituted on 
Presbyterian principles, and as not composed of 
Presbyterian materials, and whether they became 
connected with the Church in 1801 or in 16808, 
does not affect the merits of the case. If any tech- 
nical difficulty shall arise, the next Assembly can 
confirm the act of the Jast, with an additional re- 
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contrary, Virginia will give a very decided sup-. 


——— 


‘Virginia Chure 
done with the Tele 
‘Change of Editors. 


cing the controversy, and is now keen for battle. 
Is this he who was so long frightened at the sight 
of blood? Is this he who cut short the letters of 
Silas, because they were too pugnacious! Tis a 
pity bis zeal had not been excited when the As- 
senbly of °36 broke through—I do not say through 
the Constitution—but through a covenant solemnly 
ratified. It is a pity that when Dr. Peters and Dr. 
Skinner, and Albert Barnes were triumphant, that 
not a lamentation was heard from him who now is 
excited to a flame by the decisive procedure of Drs. 
Green, Baxter, and Alexander, and not less than 
three fourths of all the Commissioners from South- 
ern churches. If five hundred New-school brethren 
should encourage him in his course it does not prove 
that course to be either wise or , when there 
are one thousand brethren ofa idicent school who 
condemn it altogether. 

The Telegraph is now filled with controversy, 
and is marked by the strongest kind of partyism, 
and is exactly such as brother Converse some short 
time ago would have pronounced unfit for the pe- 
rusal of Christians or sinners: and his zeal is such 
as to lead him into many errors, and to show a de- 


the man to those who have their eyes open. Does 
he not tell us that the Third Presbytery of Phila- 
delphia was unanimous in their determination to 
disregard the decision of the Assembly? And does 
he not omit to mention that the church under the 
care of the judicious and beloved brother Boardman 
with its pastor, had already taken the course dic- 
tated by wisdom. Even the New York Observer 
is far less of a New-school party paper than the 
Telegraph. And is this the paper, the Telegraph, 
supported by the old fashioned honest hearted Pres- 
byterians of Lexington, Winchester, Hanover, and 
Concord Presbyteries? O Tempora! 
A NatTIVE OF THE VALLEY, Va. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTION.—No. IV, 

In illustration of the principle that “ consent 
takes away error,” a Virginia lawyer has cited two 
other cases. One is, the Constitution of Rhode 
island, which was chartered by Charles 2d. to the 
then colony; and which has never been abrogated 
or altered, but acknowledged and acted under ever 
since: and he asks, from whence does the autho- 
rity of the charter come now? I answer this ques- 
tion by asking, whence cometh the authority of the 
common law, imported from England before the 
Revolution, and acknowledged and practised in 
our courts of justice ever since—even to the pre- 
sent day? As to the case itself, I say, that by the 
rules of international law, when a State changes 
masters by conquest or purchase, the constitution 
and laws of that country continue in full force, as 
a thing of course, until annulled or altered by the 
new Sovereign. The citizens of Rhode Island, by 
the Revolution became sovereign to themselves; 
and as such, have never changed their constitu- 
tion, but owned it as a true and legitimate one. 
And how can that case have any bearing on one 
which kas nothing in the name, or shepe, or inten- 
tion of any body,.like a constitution, or treaty, or 
contract, to be recognized—or even error to be 
taken away, or assent to rest upon? The other 
case is, the purchase of Louisiana and introduction 
of that territory into the Union—accompanied 
with the assumption, “that the Constitution of the 
United States gave no authority for the act, which 
le says is conceded by all parties.” And yet all 
that territory is now acknowledged by the judici- 
ary to be constitutionally in the Union. ‘The 
reader will readily perceive the vast difference be- 
tween an inforinal and absolutely unconstitutional 
arrangement by two denominations of Christians, 
to propagate the Gospel in the new settlements, 
beyond their limits—and a great political question 
of State policy and State necessity, which involved 
the peace and safety of our beloved country; for 
our Statesmen were zpprehensive, and not without 


cipal makes the acts of the agent his own: and his 


gree of partiality which betrays the weakness of | 


ugh he exceeds his authority ; as if a stable- 
keeper having a horse to sell, directs his servant 
not to warrant;—he does warrant however, the 
master is liable, because the servant acts within 
the scope of his authority: but ifhe be a particular 
agent, and under circumscribed authority, then he 
can only bind his principal, so far as he acts with- 
in his authority.” The express assent of the prin- 


implied assent, as tar as can be inferred according 
to these rules, binds himn—as where he is present 
——or where he honours bills drawn on him by his 
general agent—or where he makes no objection to 
the acts of his general agent; but suffers him still 
to act. In the case of the Directors of a bank, the 
authority is general; and the world cannot knuw 
the extent of that authority; therefore their au- 
thority to act in the premises must be presumed, 
otherwise the public might be deceived. In the 
case of the Mechanics Bank, of Alexandria vs. the 
Bank of Columbia, the Supreme Court of the United 
States says “the liability of the principal depends 
upon the facts; Ist. that the act was done in the 
exercise, and 2d. within the limits of the power 
delegated.” Now, can it be said that the action 
of the Assembly is affected at all by the doctrine 
of principal and agent? Ithink not. And what 
becomes of the threatened law-suit? What is the 
cause of action, and who are the parties? I should 
like to see an able special pleader, with his hair- 
splitting acumen, puzzling his brain to fill up a 
writ and drawing a declaration to suit the case. If 
there be a lawyer in the United States, who thinks 
he can form and sustain an action in this case, he 
must have a very high opinion of his ingenuity ; 
but I should have a very poor opinion of his judg- 
ment and legal acquirements. 

Some persons are so reckless of propriety and 
consistency as to stake their reputation on an ab- 
solute absurdity. They say that the body that 
passed the resolutions complained of was not the 


not hesitate to eny thixt they are | agents, with limited powers, to act according to ' South and of the West, were entirely distinct and 
ph, at least until there is a | the Constitution and nat otherwise. “Ajgeneral 
eof E must now have an organ | agent may bind his principal by all his acts, even 
of their liking. Brother Converse is just commen- | though 


independent bodies before the union of the Associ- 
ate Keformed Church with the General Assembly, 


and of course have nothing to do of right in the 
question of constitutionality. Besides they contri- 
buted probably not one towards the purchase 
of the Library. The funds for the endowment of 
the Seminary, and the collection of books, and mo- 
ney for the library, were almost entirely the pro- 
duct of their labours who went into the union. But 
the “Seceder” whom you quote, alleges ‘the plan 
of 1801 and that of 1822 to be “ precisely similar.” 
He certainly has not studied the subject, and he 
will have the candor to express a different opinion 
if he will look at the matter. ‘The two cases differ 
in all their important points. 1. The union of 
1801 was with a Congregational body—that of 
1822 was with a Presbyterian body. 2. The union 
of 1801 changed the essential features of Presby- 
terian Church government, for it introduced into 
Sessions, and Presbyteries and Synods and the 
General Assembly Jaymen not ordained as Elders, 
yet gave them power to rule the Church; the 
union of 1822 introduced into the Presbyterian 
Church courts, none but el'ers, ruling and teach- 
ing elders — ordained, 3. ‘The union of 
1801 is called by the committee who drafted its 
plan, “a plan of government for the Churches in 
the new settlements.” That of 1822 is simply a 
union of the two Churches, and does not alter a 
single feature of the constitution. 4. The plan of 
1801 though affecting the vitals of our system, was 
never submitted to the Presbyteries; that of 1822 
was referred by the Synod and needed no reference 
by the Assembly because it made no change of 
constitutional rule. 5. The pian of 1801 had a 
Congregational origin which accounts fur its pecu- 
liar characteristics, Dr. Jonathan Edwards, Jr. 
who drafted it, having been but a few months in 
the Presbyterian Church at the time, and not deep- 
ly versed in her peculiarities; that of 1622 origi- 
nated with the leading men of the two denomina- 
tions who were perfectly familiar with all their 
system. 6. The union of 1801 is admitted by its 


General Assembly—that the Assembly was dis- 
membered by passing those resolutions—and that 
all subsequent acts were void, because the Com- 
missioners from the excluded Synods were per- 
mitted to vote. What do they mean? Was the 
Assembly dismembered previous to the alleged dis- 
memberment? Do the Commissioners from the 
excluded Synods complain because their privi- 
leges were both taken from them and continued 
with them? Does an unconstitutional act dissolve 
or dismember a legislative body? Then indeed 
are all the constituted authorities of the nation de- 
funct. But the idea is too ridiculous to be cherish- 
ed, and is surely unworthy of serious investigation. 

A PRESBYTERIAN. 

For the Presbyterian. 
THE OFFER ACCEPTED, 

Lafayette College, Aug. 26, 1837. 
Mr. Editor—''he following was submitted to 
the gentlemen of the Philadelphia Observer, (by 
mail) on the day of its date. They have refused 
publication by silent contempt. You are requesteu 
to insert it, that the public may judge how much 
sincerity isin their being “ willing and desirous” 
to publish on both sides. Your readers are over- 
whelmed with conviction that the Assembly did 
right, I shall not therefore prosecute the subject. . 

: G. J. 


Lafayette College, Aug. 15, 1837. 


say “ We are willing to afford the use of our 
columns for temperate discussion to those opposed 
to us, although they have assailed the constitution, 
have trodden it under foot, and are endeavouring 
to erect upon its ruins a tribunal of arbitrary dic- 
tation.”” ‘This sentence contains four distinct pro- 
positions. ‘The first isa declaration of your will 
and desire to print and publish for your opponents. 
This is liberal and generous. Now no doubt | am 
in the matters referred to, one of those opposed to 
you, and thereture one of those obviously invited to 


STATE OF THE Cuurca.— l'he Editor of the Pitts- 
burgh Christian Herald says: 


‘* We have the satisfaction to state to our read- 
ers, that from co:nmunications which we have re- 
ceived, oral and written, froin different parts of the 
Church, especially, south and east, even trom New 
York, we apprehend the great question as to the 
Presbyterian Church, may be considered as settled. 

‘I'he New-school party and papers will probably 
keep up the war for a while, but we think we have 
reason to believe, that the yreat body of the Pres- 
byterian Church, will sustain the action of the As- 
‘sembly, and that many will yet rejoice, in what 
they now denounce as evil. 

“In some places the Old-school party are so fully 
satisfied that the action of the Assembly, will not, 
and cannot be overturned, that they refuse to con- 
tend about it, or disturb themselves or others by 
disputation. We will imitate these as nearly as 
we well can for the future.” 


We copy the following also from the same paper : 


“ The Editor of the Southern Religious ‘Tele- 
graph says,—‘ Read the Preamble and Resolutions 
of the large meeting of the Laymen at Pittsburvh, 
Pa. inserted on the last page of this number. The 
press in Pittsburgh is pledged to the party—but the 
people have too much piety and intelligence to be 
controlled by it.’ 

“The meeting was not large—the press is not 
pledged to any party—the great mass of the people 
and the pressagree, Mr. Converse.—Ep. Heraup.” 


in Little Valley 
Church, Mifflin County, Pennsylvania, by the 
Presbytery of Huntingdon, June 14th, Mr. Moses 
Floyd, licentiate of the Presbytery of Philadelphia. 
At the same time Mr. Floyd was installed Pastor 
of the same church. In these services, the Rev. 
James S. Woods presided and gave the charge to 
the Pastor elect; the Rev. James Nourse preached 
the sermon; andthe Rev. Joshua Moore delivered 
the charge to the people. 

On the 29th of June Mr, Floyd was installed 
Pastor of the Presbyterian Church in West Kish- 
acoquillas. Rev. Joshua Moore presided, and gave 
the charges to Pastor and people, and the Rev. 
David Sterrit delivered the sermon. 


For the Presbyterian. 
STATE OF THINGS IN VIRGINIA. 


Mr. Editor—The course taken by the Telegraph 
is such as to grieve the hearts of those who love the 
Church of Christ in its purity. For years it has 
disclaiined New-schoolism, and led along the un- 
suspecting Presbyterians of Virgfnia and North 
Carolina in a way which they knew not. And now 
fifty and more of those whom he has kept in the 
dark, are ready to sustain him, in his opposition to 
the almost undivided decisions of the Southern por- 
tion of the church, and to write him letters of en- 
couragement. ‘I'he Editor very modestly intimates 
that he would give up the Telegraph if there was 
hope of unity in the South. But because there is 
a diversity of opinion he must hold on and keep up 
the strife. 

But how many of his coadjutors who oppose the 
decisions of the late Assembly, have read any other 
paper than the Telegraph? For myself, I can say 
that as long as I read the Telegraph alone, without 
an acquaintance with any other Presbyterian peri- 
odical, I was very far from being what J now am in 
ecclesiastics. And it seemsto me that if brother 
Converse had all along held up Presbyterianism in 
its true colours, much of the present difficulty in 
the Church would have been avoided. The New- 
school party would not have laid such extensive 
schemes, nor been so much mortified when their 
schemes failed. But seeing that there was a di- 
versity of sentiment in the South, and that the 
press in this quarter was in hands to suit their pur- 
poses, they aimed at nothing less than a total revo- 
lution of the Church to be imperceptibly accom- 
plished. And now, having failed, brother Converse 
joins them in a rueful cry of persecution, oppres- 
sion, and unconstitutional procedure. 

But is there no way of getting another channel 


of communication opened through Virginia? My | for that particular business.” Thus the Assembly paration, lost their claim upon the property of the 


voice is for another paper. Let those who are de-: 


cided, and who are decidedly the majority of the‘ general agents to act ad libitum, but were special Editors, you can judge. The two Synods of the 


indications approaching to conviction, that unless 
we made the purchase, that territory would fall 
into the hands of a powerful rival, and that the 
seciusion of the Mississippi would be the conse- 
quence. When acquired, it followed that the ter- 
ritory must be brought into the Union. And to 
disown it now would produce civil war of the most 
horrid character—ending in a division of the 
Union by a mountain line. Now [ happen to 
know, notwithstanding the confident assertion of 
the gentleman, that the gigantic mind of Chief 
Justice Marshall was directed intensely to this 
subject, and that he came clearly to the conclusion, 
that the introduction of that territory into the 
Union, was within the scope and true construct.on 
of the Constitution. And I have good reason to 
believe that many of the ablest jurists of the nation 
entertain the same opinion. But is there a man of 
cominon sense in the whole nation, who will read 
the Plan of Union, and the Constitution of our 
Church, and say that the Plan is authorized by the 
Constitution? [| think not. Now let me, in turo, 
suppose a case. ‘I'he Legislatures of Missouri and 
Arkansas make an arrangement, in violation of 
their respective constitutions, to meliorate the con- 
dition of the red men of the West, beyond their 
limits, by introducing civilization and religion 
amongst them, and prescribing certain rules for 
their government, and giving them the privilege 
of a representation in their ‘legislative bodies, to 
consider and enact laws for the people of their 
states. And suppose these privileges are con- 
tinued and the representation tolerated for 36 
years, and that then the Legislature of Mississippi 
should annul the arrangement and exclude their 
red brethren from their legislative halls—could the 
legislature of Arkansas, (admitting the suibility of 
a State) sustain an action against Missouri or her 
legislature? Or could the Indians claim their 
seats, upon the ground that a favour had been be- 
stowed upon them (though gratuitously and uncon- 
stitutionally ) which by lapse of time had ripened 
into a right? Glaringly absurd as such a hypothe- 
sis may appear, the principles on which it rests 
run upon all fours with the case before us. On 
this head I will only cite two or three cases more 
and be done with it. “A consent ex post fucto, is 
not of any signification: for it cannot be had for 
things which cannot be otherwise.” ‘Consent to 
a trial of a title to land in another county than 
where the land lies, will not help. (it being an 
error) though such a consent be of record.” Con- 
sent will not give jurisdiction. ‘A burgess of a 
Corporation consenting to be turned out from his 
burgess’s place, and the Common Council of the 
Corporation removing him accordingly, does not 
amount to a resignation: and a peremptory man- 
damus was granted to restore him.” But suppose 
the Presbyteries had consented to the arrange- 
ment,. would that chanee the character of the 
transaction? Would their assent to an unconsti- 
tutional act make it constitutional without adopt- 
ing it into the constitution? Or would their as- 
sent to an act having none of the requisite proper- 
ties of a contract, make it a contract! Now let us 
see how the doctrine of principal] and agent, so 
much insisted on by the objectors, suits their case. 
They contend (directly against the fact) that the 
Presbyteries and the Association formed a cove- 
nant binding in law and justice: and, to make a 
piausible postulate, they call the Presbyteries 
principal and the General Assembly agent. They 
then cite some cases, the principles of which, in 
the abstract, I admit ; but which, when explained, 
do not apply to their case:—such as the following 
— where the agent transcends his authority and 
the principal acquiesces in it he is bound by it.” 
“ Where the principal is present and acts with the 
agent or sanctions his acts, he is bound.” “A 
principal may give authority to his agent to draw 
bills on him by acquiescing in the act.” ‘So ifa 
principal make no objection to the acts of his 
agent, it is equivalent to a precedent authority.” 
“ A sa’e of goods by one acting as agent, but with- ' 
out authority, may be rendered valid by assent.” ' 
« Directors of a bank issuing paper contrary to the 
resolutions of the stockholders, will bind the com-— 
pany.” Now the general and governing principle 
on this subject is this, “ whatever a general agent 
does within the scope of his authority, is binding 
on his principal, though the authority be not $trict- 
ly pursued—aliter, if the agent be a special one 


if they can be called agents in this sense, were not. 
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tion, but one which to me wiil be very easily com- 
plied with. You require “temperate discussion.” 
‘I‘his condition is complied with must cheerfully ; 
and this is my first Jetter. The writers name is 
subscribed, that whereas you and your readers 
inay perhaps have been misled into a contrary opi- 
nion by vague ru:nours, you may have demonstra- 
ble evidence, that “ temperate discussion” can ex- 
ist in the torrid zone of an ecclesiastical world. 
Your second proposition above is, that your oppo- 
nents have assailed the constitution (of our church.) 
The third is only an extension of the second, viz. 
that we have treated the constitution with the most 
insulting contempt, and trodden it under foot. 

The fourth is that we are endeavouring to erect 
upon the ruins of the constitution an arbitrary 
spiritual despotism, a tribunal of arbitrary dic- 
tation. 

Now gentlemen to gratify your desire, by com- 
plying with your will, I propose to examine with 
all due candour and good temper these three pro- 
positions, in other words to discuss the constitu- 
tional questions involved in the abrogation act, and 
those that proceeded from it. 

But whereas on the same page where I have 
quoted you, you have quoted and turned upon me 
personally, some remarks relative to the union 
between the Associate Reformed and the Presby- 
terian Churches, let me fill up with that branch of 
the subject the rest of this sheet. | 

Our Associate Reformed brethren, at least some 
of them, you know still think * the Mason Library” 
is aud ought to be theirs, and this question of pro- 
perty no doubt has blinded the vision of some very 
acute minds in that body. Let us see how the case 
stands. In the year 1820 the Western Presbyte- 
rians of the Associate Reformed Church withdrew 
formally and of their own voluntary action from 
the General Synod. In the year 1821 the South- 
ern Presbyteries also forwarded a petition to the 
General Synod requesting their consent that the 
said Presbyteries might withdraw and be recog- 
nised as “a sister co-ordinate Synod.” This re- 
quest was agreed to, and the General Synod of the 
Associate Reformed Church, the Supreme Court of 
the whole body, after expressing their acquiescence, 
say, “that in the Synod of the Carolinas becomin - 
a separate sister church, this Synod will continue 
to cherish a Christian affection for all, &c. &c.” 
This amicable separation took place Saturday May 
19, 1821. On the 23d of the same month a com- 
mittee of the General Synod of the Associate Re- 
formed Church reported in favour of a union with 
the Presbyterian Church, and a plan agreed upon 
by themselves and a committee of the General As- 
sembly. This plan was approved of by the Genera! 
Synod (as it had been unanimously adopted by the 
General Assembly) and referred * to the considera- 
tion of the different Presbyteries.” In the year 
1522 the reports of these Presbyteries came up to 
the General Synod, which Synod then embraced 
only five Presbyteries. ‘The Presbyteries of New 
York and Philadelphia agreed to the union. Sara- 
toga and Washington decided it to be “ inexpedi- 
ent.” Big Spring “advise Synod not to close the 
union on the basis of the articles agreed upon by 
the conferring committees.” The General Synod 
decided again in favour of the union. The majo- 
rity denied that the reference to Presbyteries 
leaves the decision to a bare plurality of Presby- 
teries, alleging (and it is true) that the constitution 
of the Associate Reformed Church does not make 
such plurality a decision, but leaves the final deci- 
sion to the Synod in view of the Presbyteries’ opi- 
nions. They state in their farewell that they act 
with the majority of the Church. The Presbytery 
of Big Spring bad but two ministers in it, and one 

of these, Mr, Lind, advocated the union, but being 
moderator of his Presbytery at the time it acted on 
the question, could not vote. In this same year 


1822, “the Associate Reformed Synod of the 
West” by an official letter, put in a claim for the 
Mason Library. Mr. Lind, by order of Synod, 
drafted a letter which was in reply to this clajm. 
On the question of right he says, “* When branches 
of the Church having property, respectively unite, 
the property of each is not forfeited by the union, 
but the whole belongs to the united body. If two 
fractions of the Associate Reformed Church have 
at different times detached themselves from the 
main body, they obviously have by their act of se- 


Church.” Whether this be good sense, Messrs. 


Messrs. Editors—in your editorial debut you| 


uppose_you_in your own columns. The liberal | 


warmest friends to be at least “extra constlitu- 
tional,” and by many to be unconstitutional ; that 
of 1822 was never pretended by any but those who 
had a party interest of a pecuniary nature in it, to 
be contrary to the constitution. 7. The union of 
1801 contained no contract, no transfer of property, 
no obligation to efforts at raising funds for “a pro- 
fessorship of Biblical Literature ;” the plan of 
union of 1822 contains all these. 8. The union of 
1801 was made by a body on the one part who ne- 
ver professed to have jurisdiction over the people 
proposed to be governed by it; in that of 1822 both 
claimed an extensive jurisdiction. 9. The union 
of 1801 was not a union at all—the Congregational 
Association of Connecticut never was united with 
the General Assembly and the Presbyterian 
Church, but still exists separate and independent ; 
the union of 1822 is a union, the Associate Re- 
furmed General Synod ceased, and the body it re- 
presented ceased de fucto and forever. There is 
now no such body. If as your friends the “ Sece- 
ders” say, the union of 1822 “ was unconstitutional 
ab initio” on the part of the Assuciate Reformed 
Synod, there is no power on earth that has a right 
to say so. The body is dead and cannot declare its 
act unconstitutional. Other points might be pointed 
out wherein the cases are not “ precisely similar.” 
These I hope are sufficient to convince all rational 
nature that they are precisely dissimilar. Your 
fellow labourer in the kingdom and patience of 
Jesus Christ. Geo. Junxkin. 
[When the foregoing was about to be put to press, 
we received the Philadelphia Observer, in which 
we find it inserted, accompanied by the most offen- 
sive personal comments. The incognito Editors of 
that paper inform Dr. Junkin that they will publish 
no more of his munications, unless we publich 
their comments! This would indeed be a hard 
bargain. } 

PATIENT LABOUR AND THE REVIVAL OF 
_RELIGION. 
nestly revivals of religion folinwed_ 
Even under the most faithful preaching, under the 
labours of men steadily devoted and prayerful, con- 
verts have come into the church not one by one but 
in clusters ; and where the word of God is patiently, 
diligently, and devotedly dispensed, there will be 
such seasons of ingathering, unless there are some 
peculiar counteracting causes. And where the 
course of religious effort is regular, a little depar- 
ture from the common track, a little unusual inte- 
rest and special effort are attended with uncommon 
effects. Such places are favoured at times with re- 
vivals, powerful, extensive, and genuine; and these 
gentle means produce them by the operation of the 
Holy Ghost. 

But where special means have been abundantly 
employed, the blessing is not obtained without 
means still more abundant and extraordinary. Thus 
if meetings of three or four days have done good, 
they must now be prolonged eight or ten days to 
produce the same effects. : 

It may also be noticed that revival preachers 
cannot accomplish the same results long in the 
same place; nor in any place where the minds of 
men have not been already prepared to feel their 
influence. They could not, for example, produce 
such effects in a community of idolaters, or of ca- 
tholics, or of infidels. I have studied the subject 
of revivals of religion in New England with some 
attention, and have been struck with the fact that 
in every period of our history, there have occurred 
seasons of remarkable attention, under active, pi- 
ous, evangelical ministers, even in periods of gen- 
eral and deeply lamented declension. We have 
ground therefore to believe that, commonly faith- 
ful labour is not lost ; that the cause of religion ad- 
vances; and that, though we do not see the Holy 
Spirit operating powertully on the heart ; He is by 
the ministry of the word, and by various means, 
preparing men to bow, not singly, but in ranks, to 
the cross of Christ. While the Holy Spirit is thus 
operating, we should be ware of saying, Is the Lord 
among us or not? We should say with caution 
that religion is low, lest we dishonour the work of 
the Holy Spirit, and grieve this divine agent. Let 
us rather work with the Spirit. Let us do what 
seems to be our duty from the word of God. Let 
us give the ark no unhallowed touch. Let us not 
array a mighty host of men as David did to bring 
up the ark, but assign the work to those to whom 
God has committed it; and trust in sovereign di- 
vine power, rather than in collected, mighty, hu- 
man agency, which, after all is but weakness. He 
that believeth shall not make haste. Our duty is 
constant. Our latour should be in season and out 
of season. “ He that observeth the wind shall not 
sow; and he that regardeth the clouds shall not 
reap.” “In the morning sow thy seed; and in the 
evening withhold not thy hand.” “ Blessed are ye 
that sow beside all waters.” Cast in the seed dili- 
gently; and, in his own time God will give not 
only a plentiful shower, but a continued abundant 
rain.— Christ. Mirror. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 
We have, from the commencement, viewed the 
contest in the Presbyterian Church as one for great 
and cardinal principles. We have spoken, frum 
sober conviction, and from a regard to gencrat prin- 
ciples of truth, justice, and peace, of the acts of the 
General Assembly, in their relation to great and 
fundamental doctrines, and of the bearings of those 


the Church more or less in all her branches. We 
have never approved in our editorial columns, as 
has been ungenerously and piquantly asserted, of 
every part, piece, and parcel of their sayings and 
doings. We have never adopted the peculiarities 
of the sentiments of particular men, nor do we con- 
sider ourselves responsible for them. We have not 
sought to be umpires on questions of church polity 
which it isthe province of the Presbyterian Church, 
in distinction from churches of other denominations, 
and from all civil courts, to settle to their own 
liking. In taking it for granted that the grounds 
of their acts were defensible, we have done only 
what we were bound in charity to do in relation to 
the acts of any ecclesiastical body with which our 
own is on terms of friendly and confidential gorres- 
pondence, until evidence of the contrary should be 
exhibited. And we cannot but think that some of 
our editoria] brethren have sadly invaded the laws 
of charity by the denunciatory course which they 


~ 


| have adopted.— Hartford -Watehman, 
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acts on the errors, and the fanaticism which afflict 
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CONVENTION AT AUBURN, 
| Auburn, August 17th, 1837 


*. 
in 


of. the plan proposed b Circulars 
also from Cayuga Presbytery, 


gommissioners met in the First Presbyterian church 
at 9.o’clock, A. M. The pacting was called to 
| appointment of Rev. James Richards, 
Theological Seminary, as chair- 
man, and Rev. Tryon Edwards, of Rochester, and 
E. W. Chester, Eeq. of Cincinnati as temporary 
clerks. 
It was proposed that the exercises be commenced 
' peading the Scriptures, singing and prayer. 
the Anthem, “When the Lord shall Build 
again Zion,” Prayer by the Rev. Thomas 
A list of those bearing commissions was then 
'; when it appeared that the following 
i: er had been duly appointed by their respec- 
tive Presbyteries. 


‘Synod of Utica. 
Laymen. 
St. Lawrence Fred. E. Cannon 
aterto - James R. Boyd Horace Hunt 
Oswego Rubert W, Condit - Dutton 
Ralph Robinson 
Benj. P. Joh 
Oneida Jose re enj. P. Johnson 
H. Kellogg Thos, Williams 
Moses Gillett Ami Doubicday 
Moses C. Searl 
Horace P. 
Edward Alien 
Juseph Penny, D. D. 
Oteego Calvin Waterbury David H. Little 
A. P. Allen 
| of Geneva. 
Geneva Philip C. Hay Henry Wells 
Thos, Leunsbury Abm.B Hall 
Miles P. Squier Wa. D. Cuovk 
Wau. L, Strong 
Flavel S. Gaylord 
G. R. H. Shumway 
Maltby Geitsou 
Hutchings taylor ny Dickinson 
J. W. Adams El jah Rhodes 
Wm C. C..oper Philip Flint 
D. D. Salem Town 
as, Richa . D. Salem Tow 
’ Seth Smith Abner Hollister 
Jusiah Samuel Rhoades 
John Cla: 
W. Thatcher 
Tioga Charics White Eleazar Dana 
Marcus Elias Hawley 
Wu. J. Brad 
Luther Clark 
Wm. Clark 
Johu ~ 
Muses Jewe 
Cortland ward. A. Beach Horatio Ballard 
Bath aines H. Hotchkin Elam Bridges 
Foster Pratt Danicl S. Benton 
Delaware Danicl Waterbury 
Win, Clark 
Synod of Genesee. 
Genesee Abel Caldwell Samuel Warner 
Ezra Scovel 
Solumon Stevens j 
Ontario Rober: W. Hills George Hastings 
| Elam H. Walker Reuben Siecper 
Rochester Conway P. = Charica Church 
Tryon Edwards Milton Sheiden 
J. és. Richardson Leonard Adams 
Wm. Mac Fred. Stare 
: Elijah D. Wells Or'ando Hastings 
Ashicy Sampson 
Niagara E. R. Beadle Seth Parsons 
Jonathon P. Hovey. John Boyiuton 
Juhn Thalimer 
Buffalo Juhn C. Lord A. Bryant 
David D. Gregory 
O. C. rdsicy 
Isaae Oaks 
Stepben Peet 
Angelica Moses Hunter Russel Barnes 
Samuel W. May Thompson Bell 
Leverett Hull Jonas G. Prentiss 
Chemung John Frost John C. Hays 
Geo, Spalding Simeon Benjamin 


Synod of Western Reserve. 


— Wa. Hanford. lu | 
m. Hanfu Danie son 
Giles Doolittle Elisha Beach 
Huron Alvan Nash John Seymour 
Trumbull Jusiah Town 
Selden Hays 
Cleveland John Keep Stephen Whittaker 
Samucl C. Aikin 
Myron Tracy 
Lorain Daniel W. Lathrop Henry Brown 
Synod of New Jersey. 
Newark Gideun N. Judd. John A. Payne 
Cheever Wuodruff 
John Ford 
Asa Hillyer, D. D. 
Ausel J. Eddy 
Montrose Adam Miller William Jessup 
Synod of Philadelphia. 
3d of Philadelphia Albert Barnes Fred. Scofield 
Elhakim Phelps Ambrose White 
Wilmington x W. Giiber Willard Hall 
. Gilbert i 
N. Patterson Johnson Clark 
Synod of Albany. 
Columbia Jonathan Cone Francis Sayre 
Chainplain Charkes Duolittle* 
Troy Alvah Day* 
Synod of Cincinnati. 
Lyman Beecher* E. W. Chester 
George Beecher 
of New York. 
New York Samuel H. Cox* 
3d Of New York T. McAuley, D.D.* __ 
3d uf New York Wm. Patton, D. D. Richard T. Haines 
Ab-alom Peters, D.D.Juhnu L. Mason 
sig Edwin F. Hatficld Marcus Wilbur 
Isaac Lewis 
N. E. Johuson 
North River Milton Butolph* 
J. D. Wickham* 
Illinois Theron Baldwin’ 
Alton Fred. W. Graves* 
St. Louis Wm. C. Wisner* 
Achens Wm. W. Backus* 
Ohio Luther Halsey, D.D.* 
Maumee ‘ Lyman Beebe 
West Hanover Hugh Carlisle 


The following persons from those Presbyteries 
represented by regular delegates, were invited to 
take seats as corresponding members. 

Rev. Joseph K. Ware, Presbytery of Geneva, 


Charlies Goodrich, Chemung. 
“ George E. Delevan, ‘* Bath 

jamin C. Smit ayu 
< William Goodell,” 
“ John W. Fowler, “ Oneida. 
Ste,;hen Porter. Geneva. 


Here a somewhat protracted discussion arose, as 
to the principles on which the Convention should 
be nized ; whether the voting of members in 
full of the Convention should be received from the 
exscinded judicatories only, or from all parts of the 
Presbyterian Church which might be represented 
by members present. This discrepancy, of a kind 
and friendly character, arose from the difference in 
the two calls for this Convention which had been 
issued, the one from Auburn and the other from 
the Presbytery of Oneida: Wherefore, on motion 
of William Jessup, Esq. of Montrose Presbytery, 
the two circulars calling a Convention, the one to 
be held at Rochester and the other at Auburn, on 
the same day, were then read; and also the sub- 
sequent notice from the Oneida Presbytery, re- 
questing that but one Convention be held, and that 
at Auburn. 

On motion it was unanimously resolved that the 
Convention be now organized by those whose com- 
missions have been presented. | 3 

On motion of Rev. W. Patton, D. D. a com- 
mittee of five was appointed to nominate officers 
and recommend rules for the Convention. 

Drs. Patton and Beecher, Rev. Messrs. Gilbert 
and Robinson, and William Jessup, Esq. were ap- 
pointed such committee. 

The following were nominated by this com- 
mittee for officers of the convention. 

Rev. James Ricwarps, D. D. of Auburn, Presi- 


Rev. James H. Horcnuin, of Bath Presbytery, 
Rev. Josepa Penny, D. D., President of Hampton 
College ; Henry Brown, Esq. of Brownhelm, Ohio; 
B. P. Jonnsox, Esq. of Rome, New York.— Vice 
Presidents 


Rev, Tryon Epwarps, of Rochester, N. Y. ; 
C. W. Cuesren, Esq, of Cincinnati, Ohio.— Secre- 
. 

_ “Phe committee recommended also, that the rules 
of the Convention be the same as the “ General 
rules of our ecclesiastical judicatories,” set forth in 
oem to Book of Discipline, excepting 16 and 
18 of those rulea, referring to ques- 
tion. This report was accepted and adopted. 

On motion of O. Hastings, Esq.: 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to re- 

the names of those entitled to seats as mem- 
rs of the Convention. 

Rev. Messrs. S. Smith, S. C. Aiken, Dr. Penny, 
W. White, and J. C. Lord were appointed. 

On motion of Rev. Dr. Beecher, a committee of 
fifteen. were appointed, to report business for the 
action of the Convention. 

- On this committee, Rey, Drs, Penny and Patton, 


These members did not appeer by 


Presbyteries, but were made members in 
the conrengon. 


a 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


Rev. Messrs’ Lord, Condit, ‘Town, Gilbert, White, 
Hopkine; Eddy, Allen, Lathrop of Ohio, and Smith, 
and Messrs. Haines, Jessup, and Semeon, were ap- 


"clock, P. M. 

The committee to report the names of such as 
ought to be members of the Convention, reported 
astollows: 

Resolved, That it be recommended to the Con- 
vention to irivite any Presbyterian minister or el- 
der in connexion with Presbyteries not already re- 
presented by commissioned delegates, to sit and 
vote in the Convention. The report was accepted 
and adopted. 


reading to the Convention certain letters, docu- 
—t ézc. which were read in the following or- 
er 
1. From Presbytery of Newark, N. J. 
2. Letter from Rey. Dr. Dana, of Newburyport 


Pore. Convention now took a recess until two 


The committee on business reported in favour of 


connexion was dependent on the plan of union of 
1801, and upon charges vague and unsupported, 


that a committee be appointed, who should prepare 
for publication the reasons for the adoption of the 
above resolution. | 
were appointed such a committee. 


placed in the hands of this committee. 


3. From Presbytery of Portage. 
_ 4, From session of church at West Chester, Pa. 

9. Letter from Rev. Dr. Clelland. 

6. From the meeting of laymen at Pittsburgh. 

7. Presbytery of Columbia. 

8. Presbytery of Lorrain. 

9. Letter from Rev. Dr. Carroll. | 

10. Opinion of Geo. Wood, Esq., of New York, 
respecting the legality or constitutionality of the 
proceedings of the last General Assembly. 

11. The legal opinion of Hon. Mr. Hopkins, of 
Geneva, N. Y., on the same subject. 

On motion of Rev. Mr. Ford, the acts purport- 
ing to exscind the synods of the Western Reserve, 
Genesee, Geneva, and Utica, and also the resolu- 
tion declaring the dissolution of the third presby- 
tery of Philadelphia, were read before the Conven- 
tion. 

Whereupon the following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted : | 

Resolved, That in the judgment of txis Conven- 
tion, the acts of the last General Assembly, declar- 
ing the Synods of Western Reserve, Genesee, Ge- 
neva, and Utica, not to be constituent parts of the 
Presbyterian Church, on the ground that their 


were unconstitutional, and therefore null and void. 
It was moved by Rev. Mr. Ford, and adopted, 


Mr. Jessup, Dr. Beecher, and Rev. Mr. Judd, 
The letters, documents, legal opinions, &c. were 


The convention now took a recess until half 


LONDON TEMPERANCE ANNIVERSARY. 
J.S. Bucxincuam, &c. 

In a letter from J. 8S. Buckingham, Esq. member 
of parliament, to Kk. C. Delavan, Esq., dated June 
llth, Mr. B. says, “I'he first anniversary of our 
‘otal Abstinence Society was held at Exeter 
Hail, just a fortnight after the anniversary of the 
Qicy or Modern Society, as it is called here, and | 
regret exceedingly that Mr. Kirk and your son 
Wcre not present to see the difference. ‘I'he nuin- 
ber of the auditors present in the orchestra, hall 
and galieries, must have exceeded 5U00 persons. 
‘I'he meeting began at eleven, and continued till 
five, and the attention and enthusiasm was mair- 
tained throughout. Earl presided, and 
gave @ most interesting history of his father, who 
at an euriy age, in cousequence of feeble health, 
was sent to tue Continent, where a pupil of the 
great Boerhave recommended to him total absti- 
uence from all intoxicating drinks and exercise; 
which advice he tollowed through life, with the 
happiest effects ; having renovated his constitution 
anu lived happily toa very advanced age. He al- 
so stated that he had abstained himself for the last 
five years trom all that intoxicates, and had influ- 
enced all his tenantry to do the same with the 
most wonderful results; that he had now with 
great pleasure signed the total abstinence pledge, 
and that ne telt bimself honoured in being made 
president of the society ; and would recommend 1ts 
principle to the British nation and to the world. 
No first anniversary of any society ever held in 
England was so numerous, so brilliant, and s0 
unanimous. ‘The foundation is firmly laid in the 
hearts and understandings of the multitude, and 
under the blessing of Heaven, our progress will be 
rapid and durable.” 

Un the subject of the admission of a proposed 
appeal trom tue friends of temperance in America 
tu the people ot’ Great Britain, free of duty, which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had recommend- 
ed, but which the Lords of tne ‘Treasury had de- 


clined granting as forming a dangerous precedent, 


Mr. Buckinguam writes—* I can readily enter into 
the pleasure which the recommendation of the 


Chancellor occasioned, and teel equally the disap- 
pointinent which the decision of the Lords of the 


{‘reasury must have occasioned. We have not 


been idle in England, but by meetings, memorials, 
and deputatiun, we hope yet to move the Lords of 
the ‘l'reasury to yield. 
letter to me, enclosed in one of my own to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and suall press the 
matter upon him with ali the force J can. 
| supposing even this should fail, (which I can hard- 
ly anticipate), | have already ascertained that an 
uppeal to the tieads of temperance in this country 
would obtain the necessary funds for paying the 
duty, and effecting the distribution, as the least 
return they could make for your munificence in 


have torwarded your 


But 


descended the throne, and quitted the House in the 
same order as she had entered, exccpt that she was 
now followed by the Duchess of Kent. As her Ma. 
jesty left the House she smiled and bowed most gra- 
ciously to several Peeressee un either side. Having 
re-entered the state carriage, her Majesty returned to 
the Palace, amid the enthusiastic cheers of a larger 
concourse of people than we ever remember to have 
seen assembled on any occasion when a prorogation of 
Parliament has taken place. 

On this occasion there was a most numerous attend- 
ance of the Peers and dignitaries, and a vast concourse 
of spectators. 

hroughout the ceremony the young Sovereign ap- 
pears to have muintained her self-possession. When, 
however, it was all over, and she had retired to the un- 
robing rooms, she fainted. This was, however, but a 
transient affection. 

‘The Queen’s speech is variously considercd by 
different journals. 

The London ‘Times says of it,“ it is on the whole, 
an inoffensive, albeit an inane document.” | 

The Chronicle per coutra says, * it corresponds in 
sentiment with the declaration at Kensington, and is 


by the brig Phebe, from Amboy into this 


paseongers 

city. ‘Ihe fine imposed by the Statute is fifty dollars 
for each person brought in, besides imprisonment in 
certain cases for three mouths.—WN. Y. : 


ar. 


A Valuable Discovery—aA valuable discovery is an- 


nounced, one that will obviate the danger arising from 
the misplacing of points, or switches, on railways. An 
accident on the Newcastle and Carlisle Railway, (simi- 
lar to one which occurred more recently on the Green- 
wich Railway) has produced a contrivance by which 
the engine arranges the switches fur itself, in what- 
ever direction it is intended to move. ‘The expense of 
the apparatus is not great, and it is applicable to all 
kinds of railways. A Mr. Rooke is the author of this 
iinprovemeut, which 1s spoken of in the highest terins, 
though his profession, that of a dancing master, would 
not a privrt have led his neighbours to expect such 
distinguished proficiency in mechanics. 


Stone Cutting Machine.—The N. H. Telegraph gives 


a description ot an ingenious stone cutting machine, 
which has lately been constructed in Nashua, by Adin 
Holbrook and William Eayres. ‘The machine is re- 
presented to be simple in its principles, but complicated | 
in its details. It has three sets of chisels—one for 


distinguished by the beauty of its language. * * * * 
We have a Qucen thoroughly in the interests of the 
people.” 

The Morning Herald considers it “as more re- 
markable for words than for deeds—it is short, and, as 
we understand it, not inappropriate.” 

The Morning Advertiser characterises it as “of much 
greater importance than is usual on such occasions,” 
and then goes un to commend especially the graceful- 
ness and proper intonation with which it was de- 
livered. 

The Morning Post calls it, “ in all its parts, a con- 
servative speech—so much so, indeed, that we cannot 
but marvel by what process the Ministers concocted 


it. 
FRANCE. 

It was reported at Paris on the 16th July, that or- 
ders had been sent to the south east coast of France, 
for fitting out every disposable ship of war in that 
quarter, to sail for Valencia, to reccive on board the 
refugees who may be obliged by the stress of war, to 
seek shelter out of Spain from the approaches of Don 

arlos. 

‘I'he Chambers have adjourned, and the Paris papers 
are filled wilth comments on their acts. 

The revenue for the first six months of the present 
year, shows a falling off, compared with the same 
period of 1836, of 1,177,000 fr. 


SPAIN. 

The head-quarters of Don Carlos, on the 9th of July, 
were at Almenura, four leagues from Valencia, and on 
the 10th, his advanced posts were within two and a 
half leagues. A portion of the suburbs had been carried 
by the besiegers. Oraa, with nine thousand tnen, was 
advancing tu the reliet of Valencia ‘Ihe English fri- 
gate Barham had landed two hundred and seventy 
artillery mea, who were placed at the disposal of the 
commandant of Valencia. Espartero was advancing 
on Valencia to resume the command. A general en- 
gagement under the walls of that place was expected. | 


slabbing, one for cutting down, and a third for finish- 
ing—and is so arranged that rough stone put in at one 
end, comes out at the other finished in the most perfect 
manner, in a very short time. 


Capital Punishment.—The States of Maine and 
New Hampshire have reframed their laws in regard 
to capital crimes, so that although they have not posi- 
tively abolished the punishment of death, yet the prac- 
tical operation of the late enactments, in both these 
States, will probably be to save the feclings of the com- 
munity from a repetition of the shocking ex:.ibitions 
which have occurred in each within a few years past. 
In New Hampshire it is at the discretion of the Jury 
to convict capitally, or so as that the punisnment of 
death will not be executed, and this without any eva- 
sion of the law or neglect of duty. 

In Maine, when sentence of death is passed, it is 
not to be executed within one year, nor then, unless 
the Governor, in view of all the circumstances of the 
case, shall order it—otherwise the convict is to be sub- 
jected to perpetual solitary imprisonment, with hard 
labour and civil -death.— Gloucester Democrat. 


Unfortunate Occurrence—Dreadful Effects of In- 
temperance.—We have just heard of a truly un‘ortu- 
nate and melancholy occurrence, which resulted in the 
death of Patrick Kelly, a weaver, residing in Van Burcn 
court, Kensington. ‘I'he facts, as communicated to us 
are as follows:—On Wednesday evening, Kelly went 
to his house in a state of intoxication, and had a quar- 
rel with his wife, and attempted to stab her with a 
dirk. Aman by the name of John Rox, who resides 
in. the same neighbourhood, hearing the altercation 
between Kelly and his wifc, rushed into the house and 
succeeded in wresting the dirk fiom him. Rox left 
the house followed by Kelly, who attempted to inflict 
corporeal punishinent on him, when Rox, it is said, in 
self defence, struck Kelly on the left side of the head; 
the blow knocked him down pertcctly senseless, and 
we regret to say that he died yesterday morning, 
about six o’clock. Kelly was an habitual drunkard.— 


past 7 P.M. ; 
The evening session was chiefly consumed in 
discussing the question, whether the exscinded 
presbyteries should send up commissioners as usual 
to the next General Assembly. On this question, 
more diversity of opinion prevailed, than on any 
which had been brought betore the convention; a 
part preferring to memorialize the next Assembly 


_} touching their rights, rather than send up commis- 


sioners, hoping by such a course to avoid the un- 
happy controversy and warfare which had dis- 
raced the proceedings of the last Assembly. 
The session of the evening closed with a spirited 
and able address from Mr. Jessup. 
Moved by Dr. Cox, that the Convention take 
but one recess during the day, and that for tea; at 
other times to adjourn, closing and opening with 
prayer. Adjourned, by prayer, to meet at 9 o’clock 
to-morrow, A.M. 
. Friday morning, Aug. 18. 
' The question under discussion the previous 
evening was again resumed. Connected with the 
question of sending commissioners to the Asseimn- 
bly, was that of definite instructions as to the 
course to be adopted, should they be denied a seat 
in the Asseinbly. Drs. McAuley, Beecher, and 
Penny, Rev. Mr. Aiken and others took part in 


fhe iscugsion., each sneakins at considerable 
ength, and each urging the inportance of unity 


and integrity in the Presbyterian Church, and 
desirous of the adoption of that course which may, 
in the most peaceful and efficient manner, secure 
to the exscinded Synodg those rights which they 
consider unjustly and unconstitutionally taken 
from them. The morning and part of the after- 
noon was chiefly consumed in the discussion of 
this subject; being occasionally interrupted by the 
reports of committees. During the afternoon of 
Friday, the following resolution on the subject 
under discussion was unanimously adopted : 
Resolved, That it be recommended to the ex- 
scinded Synods, Presbyteries, and churches, to re- 
tain their present organization and connection, 
without seeking any other; and that the Presby- 
teries send cominissioners to the next General As- 
sembly as usual. 
Rev. Dr. Patton moved that, in view of the 
unanimous result now attained, the Convention 
suspend its reyular business for the purpose of 
rendering thanksgiving to God. 

Session of Friday evening. 
A resolution was moved and adopted, to appoint 
a committee to correspond and conter on the gene- 
ral state of the churches, and to take measures to 
secure the ends proposed by this Convention. 
During the session of Friday evening the follow- 
ing resulution was moved and adopted : 
Resolved, That the action of all the judicatories 
ought to be directed to the preservation of the 
union and integrity of the Presbyterian Church on 
the principles of guod faith, brotherly kindness, and 
the constitution. 
Business of a miscellaneous character oecupied 
the remainder of the evening, till the Convention 
adjourned to meet at 9o’clock, A. M. on Saturday. 
Prayer by Rev. Dr. Beecher. | 


Aikin. 


Saturday, Aug. 19,9 o'clock, A. M. 
Convention was opened with prayer by Rev. Mr. 


A resolution was introduced and adopted, ap- 


providing tue originals. You may thereture safely 
proceed with the preparation of the MSS., and 
even with the priuting of 100,000, by or beture 
which time more definite intelligence will be for- 
warded to you.” 

Mr. Buckingham writes Mr. Delavan, that he 
proposes sailing tur America in the course of a 
tew weeks, tor the purpose of visiting the country 
and delivering a course of lectures on the East. 
Mr. B. has been a great traveller. Alter as- 
cending the Nile beyond the Cataracts, into Nu- 
bia, and visiting every part of upper and lower 
Egypt, Mr. Buckinghain went down the Red Sea, 
by Arabia to India; and having remained a short 
tune at Bombay, returned again to Egypt by the 
eame route, trom whence he set out a secund time, 
on a perilous journey by land all the way from 
kyvypt to India. In this journey he wore the cos- 
tue of the Arabs, aided by a long and full beard, 
and turban, speaking Arabic fluently, acquired in 
his travels through Kyvypt; and after traversing 
all Palestine and Syria, the countries east of the 
Jordan, passing over tue Kupirates into Mesopota- 
mia and the ‘Ligris into Persia, and visiting the re- 
inarkable cities and towns of ‘l'yre and Sidcn, 
Acre, Joppa, Nazareth, Bethlehem, und Jerusalem, 


Damascus, Antioch, Aleppo, Ur of the Chaldees, 
Ninaveah, BD Lckatane, 


Persepolis, Shiraz, Busiire, and other places ot 
historical renown, sailed on an expedition ayainst 
the Pirates of the Persian Gulf, and after a success- 
ful struggle fur their extirpation trom that sea, 
reached iudia a second time. 

Here Mr. Buckingham was appointed to the 
command of a trigate, belonging to the _Imaum of 
Muscat, an independent Arab prince, in which he 
periormed a voyage up to the Persian Gulf, to 
Bussorah on the Euphrates, thence back to India, 
and visiting the whole of the coast of Malabar, Cey- 
lon, and Coromandel, he reached Calcutta, the 
capital of Bengal. 

On Mr. Buckingham’s return to England, he 
devoted himself tor six years to the publication of 
his most celebrated work, * ‘I'he Oriental Herald,” 
which extended to 23 octavo volumes, of about 500 
pages each, and which, published in monthly parts, 
at Os. each, had an extensive circulaticn, and pro- 
duced a great effect in all the mercantile and 
manufacturing towns, in awakening the public 
mind to the importance of opening the trade be- 
tween Great Lritain and China, then exclusively 
in the hands of the Kast India Company. 

This publication, which first scattered the seeds 
of this great question, was followed up by Mr. 
Buckingnam’s inaking a journey through almost 
every part of England, Scotland, and Ireland, in 
which he was occupied for four years, and during 
which it is calculated that he addressed, in the 
various crowded audiences assembled in every 
place to hear his lectures, not less than 500,000 
persons, besides exciting public discussion in the 
newspapers of every town, which must have spread 
the information conveyed by his addresses to the 
eyes and ears of several millions more.— These 
lectures he proposes to repeat in America. 

Mr. Buckingham’s labours in Parliament have 
been directed to the accomplishment of liberal and 
benevulent objects. He has lived to see the adop- 
tion of all his views with respect to India—the 


~byicn, 


trading monopoly of the India Company being 


division under Gen. Buerens, had revolted in conse. 
quence of an offieer having run a common soldier 
through the body with his sword, because through fa- 
tigue the soldier was unable to keep up with his com- 
rades. 
venged his death on the spot, by killing the ruffian 
who murdered his comrade: other efficers inter‘ered, | mouth, with a perfect bill to each; the middle one, 
and the consequence was the death of several, and the 
| flight of the General. 


—and unless there be direct interposition by France 
or England, or both, Don Carlos will, according to ap- 
pearances, carry the day. 


ITALY 


Mount Vesuvius had vomited flames on the night of 
the 24th, but it had not affected the atmosphere so as 
to reduce the intensity of the cholera, which carries off 
four hundred daily. 
13th of April was ten thousand. All places of amuse- 


Croix Gazette, dated August 5th, received at New 


cane at St. ‘Thomas on the 4th, which we mentioned 
yesterday. 


totally dismasted. St. ‘thomas is a scene of desola- 
tion; almost every building is more or less injured, 
saving only those few that had flat roofs. 
of houses demolished and blown over, aud some literal- 
ly blown into thousands of pieccs. 


then lulled, and commenced again in about half an 


a fire broke ont in some stores of Mr. Stubbs, in a 
yard adjoining Mr. W. P. Furniss’s house. 


A letter from Barcelona of July 11, states that the 


In Spain, the Queen’s cause looks very discouraging 


Accounts from Naples of the 27th June, state that 


The number of deaths si:.ce the 


Hurricane in the West Indies.—An extra of the St. 


York, contains the following particulars of the hurri- 


Hundreds 


The wind raged 


Herald. 


Natural Curiosity—Mrs. McClay has in her pos- 


session a chicken that presents a rare freak of nature 
—it is one of a large brood. ‘This chicken has a large 
The associates of the unfortunate man, re- | head, or rather three heads—it being separated by di- 
rect lines. 


Each head has a separate und distinct 


however, is considerably larger than either of the 
others. 
mouth, the middle one is the largest. 
distinct suunds—one from cach mouth. 
other respect, the chicken is naturally formed. Any 
person doubting the above particulars, can  satis- 


Each head has but one eye, and, like the 
It mukes three 
In every 


themselves by calling on Mrs. McClay, at the 
ell’s Point Hotel, corner of ‘l‘hames and Boud streets, 


F.P.—N. Y. Ezpress. 


Dragoons.—We understand, says the St. Louis Re- 


publican, that orders have been received at Jefferson 
Barracks for that portion of the second regiment of U. 
S. Dragoons stationed there to repair to Florida, and 
ment, as well as the custom house offices, were closed. | that they will leave in the course of ten or twelve 
The malignancy of the disease was such that the pa- 


days. 
tient’s fate was decided in twenty-four hours. . 


A gentleman of this town, on Saturday last, took 


from two hives about twenty-five pounds of honey, 
which he placed in dishes, in an upper room of his 
dwelling, with the windows up, in order to let the bees 
escape which were on it. The next morning the bees 


were found to be collected in considerable numbers 
removing tie no 


pelled, which was done vi et urmis, they had suc- 
ceeded in carrying uff the whole. ‘hus, in the short 
space of two hours, and we are credibly informed they 
were not engayed at it a greater length of time, they 
had carried away a! out twenty-five pounds of honey. 


ney, ana verore tney Could he ex 


with great fury at about 6 or 7 o’clock in the evening, | ‘he gentleman has but six hives on his premises. 


hour with increased violence. Ata quarter before 12, 


Mr. Siin- 
mons and family escaped with their lives. ‘I'he only 
thing saved from his house was a small writing desk. 
The fire did not spread further than the next house, 
occupied by Mr. Parrish, which also lies in ruins. 

Out of thirty-six vessels in the harbour, all but four 
capsized and sunk, or went ashore. ‘The Vigilant and 
Carib are high and dry. The sloop St. Croix could 
not be found, but the captain is safe. 
lost, both among the seamen and in the town. 
number not yet ascertained. 


This affords une of the most singular instances on 
record of the industry of the honey-bee— Winchester 
Republican. 


The Frerch brig of war La Perouse, Captain Four- 


nier, arrived at Pensacola, on the 15th inst., from 
L’Orient, bringing as passenger Meunier, the would- 
be regicide. 


A Frightful Accident.—The Honourable Charies J. 


Kilgour, Judge of the Montgomery County Court, 
Maryland, lost his lite a few days since under the fol. 
Many lives are | lowing circumstances :—** He was on his return home 
The to Rockville, Md., trom one of his farms near Lees. 


burgh, Va., riding in a barouche or carriage, when, it 


“ The gale commenced at St. Thomas about 4 P. M. . is supposed, his horse took fright and ran off, and he 


on the 2d of August, and at 7 o’clock nearly the whole 
town was in ruins. Large houses have been blown 
down, and smaller ones blown some distance—many 
of the inhabitants are without shelter—about thirty 
vessels thrown ashore or sunk in the harbour. More 
than one hundred bodies of sailors have been picked up. 
The loss of life in the town is distressing. In one of 
the Savannas near the town the stench is becoming 
horribly oppressive. Between 11 and 12 o’clock at 
night the storm seemed to have nearly passed, when a 
cry of fire was heard. ‘The inhabitants were instant- 
ly out, and succeeded in arresting the destruction, but 
not until Mr. Simmon’s house and furniture were en- 
tirely consumed. In the evening there was one or 
two shocks of an earthquake. We are told that Tor- 
tola, St. Johns, and Porto Rico have all suffered much.” 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 
Lightning ~The house of Abijah Flagg, in Boyls- 


ycllow fever in that city. 


was thrown out, and his skull! tractured and otherwise 
injured, so that he died about an hour afterwards. 


‘he accident occurred near Poole’s Ville, Montgomery 
County, Md., and about ten miles from Damestown, 
and twenty from Rockville, his residence. 


He has 
left an interesting family to mourn their loss.” 

The New Orleans Bee of the 19th instant, states that 
there begins to be a general report of some cases of 
It suggests to strangers 
not to be too venturesome, and to citizens not acclima- 
ted to remain out of the city for a time, 


Steamboat Disaster—A slip from the office of the 


Cincinnati Whig of Wednesday last contains the 


following painiul information: “We learn from a 


gentleman who called in the office this morning, that 
the steamboat Dubuque burst a boiler near Alton, on 
the Missippi river, on ‘TTacsday the 15th instant. 
informant states that at the time the passengers left, 
which had arrived at Louisville, 24 persons had bcen 


Our 


buried, and three were not expected to survive. The 


ton, about four miles from Worcestor, was struck by 
lightning between eight and nine o’clock on the even- 
ing of the 9th instant. A small barn, situated near 
the house, was struck at the same time, and consumed, 


buat was towed to St. Louis by the Smelter. As these 
accidents are generally magnified as to the number of 
killed and wounded, we hope that when the particulars 
are ascertained, the disaster may not be so great as 
represented.” 


pointing a delegation from this body, to meet the 
Convention to be held-at Ann Arbour, Mich. on 
the last Thursday of August, and lay betore that 
body the doings of this Convention. Rev. Messrs. 
—s and Peet were appointed such a delegation. 
Also, 

Resolved, That in view of the present state of 
the Presbyterian Church, it is highly desirable that 
all the Presbyteries connected with the General 
Assembly should be fully represented at its next 
meeting in Philadelphia. 

Resolved, That in view of the present divided 
state of the Presbyterian Church, and the low state. 
of religion in our country, this Convention recom- 
mend to the churches here resented, and all 
other churches which shall be pleased to unite with 
them, to observe the 25th day of October next as a 
day of united fasting, humiliation, and prayer. 

During the Convention, but at what precise time 
we are not informed, the fulluwing resolutions were 
adopted : 
esolved, That a committee be appointed to 
draw up an expression of the opinion of this Con- 
vention, touching the rights of members of the 
Presbyterian Church, as ministers and private 
inmembers;—the manner in which tieir rights are 
guaranteed and guarded, und in what way these 
may become forfeited and taken away. 

Resolved, That .a committee be appointed to 
draft a letter to the churches of our connexion, ex- 
hibiting the views and feelings of the Convention in 
relation to the circumstances in which a part of the 
Presbyterian Church are placed, and the course 
which they regard it their duty now to pursue. 

Dr. Beecher is chairman of this committee. 

Monday, Aug. 21. 

The day was occupied, almost entirely, in hear- 
ing the report of committees, all of which were 
adopted. The Convention, at half-past 4, P. M. 
adjourned without day. Its minutes will socn be 


published. 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE. 


Rev. R. J. Breckinridge, of Baltimore, has been 
elected to address the Literary Societies connected 
with the Institution, at its commencement, on the 
twentieth of September next. He has accepted 
the appointment, and from his known qualifications, 
the friends of the Institution in the vicinity, and 
others who may find it convenient to attend, will 


no ordinary kind. 


no doubt be gratified with an intellectual treat of 


abolished ; the burning of widows alive in India 
put down; the revenue derived from idolatry sup- 
pressed ; the freedorn of the press established ; the 
right of settlement in India admitted; trial by jury 
secured, &c. 

In the session of 1834, Mr. Buckingham made 
his celebrated speech, in moving for a select com- 
mittee to inquire into the causes and consequences 
of the habits of intemperance, which prevailed to 
such an extent among the labouring population, in 
order to ascertain whether some legislative mea- 
sures could not be adopted to prevent the further 
spread of so great a national evil. This motion 
was opposed by Lord Althorp, as Chancellor of the 


Exchequer, with all the force of government, and 


was most unpopular with the great majority of the 
House. But the statements made by Mr. Bucking- 
ham, in his opening speech, and the arguments 
with which these were enforced, made so powerful 
an impression on those who remained to hear the. 
debate, that, notwithstanding the opposition of the 
government, Mr. Buckingham carried his motion 
by a majority of 64 to 47, and the committee was 
accordingly appointed. 

T’be evidence collected by that comniittee is fa- 
miliar to most of our readers. It was such as no- 
thing but an authorized Parliamentary tribunal 
could have called forth, as it embraced facts from 
all parts of the country, and from the best informed 
parties in each, collected with the greatest dili- 
gence, and at the public expense. The labours of 
the committee were Gontinued over several weeks, 
and the report was drawn up by Mr. Buckingham, 
as chairman, and presented to the House. It was 
reduced into a single sheet, for general circulation, 
and an immense number of copies were issued in 
England, Scotland, Ireland, and America.— Albany 
Argus. 


FOREIGN [INTtLLIGENCE. 


ENGLAND. 

Parliament was prorogued in person by the young 
Queen on 17th of July, upon which occasion she de- 
livered, with great grace and self-possession, her speech. 

A hum of admiration, that almost threatened to 
burst into a cheer, ran round the House as her Majes- 
ty closed the specch. | 

The Lord Chancellor then said—It is her Majesty's 
royal will and pleasure that this Parliament be pro. 
rogued to Thursday, the 10th day of August next; 
and this Parliament is accordingly prorogued to 
Thursday, the 10th of August next. 

Immetiately after this announcement her Majesty 


quantity of grain, which bad just been harvested. The 


of ruins. 
quate to convey a correct idea of the tremendous ef- 


seven were prostrated by the shock, and some of them 


with its contents, consisting, in part, of a considerable 


house was a large, new one, erected the last season, 
and finished throughout in the most thorough and 
complete manner. It is now little better than a mass 
i Our informant says, that language is inade 


fects of the shock, as exhibited in every part of the 
building. - It seemed as if the fluid was divided and 
subdivided, and disseminated in every direction, so as 
hardly to leave any place without the visible marks of 
its power. Not only the finishing, outside and in, was 
rent asunder and shattered, but large posts in the frame 
of the house was shivered to atoms. Every pane of 
glass in the windows of one rooin was broken out, and 
the contents of a china closet were broken in pieces’ 
and scattered about. ‘The windows in other parts of 
the house were much injured. In fact the damage is 
so general and so severe, that it is considered doubtful 
whether the house is worth repairing. Yet, strange 
as it may seem, although there were seven persons in 
the house at the time, no lives were lost. Six of the 


were stunned, so as to remain insensible for several 
minutes, but they have all of them recovered. 

A bed was set on fire, but was soon extinguished. 
We understand there was but one other place where 
any mark was left, as of fire.—Spy. 

Provisions—The Buffalo Advertiser says that the 
crops are coming in so bountifully in the western 
part of the state, that prices are beginning to fall ra- 
pidly. Potutoes are down to 25 cents per bushel, and 
it is expected will soon be as low as 124 cents. Butter 
is from 12 to 15 cents, and cheese from 4 to 6 cents. 
‘The poorer classes will not the coming year, buy one 
ate of their flour at a price exceeding five dollars a 
barrel. 


Flour coming Down.—The Lowell Patriot says: 
“We are informed, upon undoubted authority, that 


Jersey, on the 12th instant. 
a lad, the son of William Shreve, were out gunning. 


President’s Message—-The Glohe states that ar- 
rangements are made to start the Express Mails froin 
Washington, North, South, and West, on Tuesday, as 


soon as the Message is delivered. ‘They will be greatly 
expcdited in each direction, to New York, New Orleans, 
and Cincinnati. 
connect with the steamboat mail at Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, whence the Message will be sent by steamboat 
down the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. 


At the last place, the Express will 


Accident.—Another fatal accident from carelessness 
in the use of fire arms, occurred near Bordentown, New 
Anderson, and 


As they went along, Anderson happening to be before 


the other, Shreve’s gun went off, and the whole load 
entered the back of Andersun’s neck and licad. 
expired almost instantancously. He was about 22 


He 


years of age; and was employed in the brick yard of 
the father of his companion. 


A Frightful Stuge Accident—A most distressing 


stage accident occurred a few days since, at the ten 


mile house, to the east of Lexington, on the Maysville 


Turnpike. The stage contained nine passengers be- 
sides the driver, and the particulars of the casualty are 


thus given in a slip from the Whig Office: “ ‘he house 


stands back from the road some seventy or eighty 
yards, and when the driver started, he gave the horses 
the whip, and they dashed off at full speed. In turning 


the angle from the yard to the road, the stage upsct 
with great violence, dashing the top into a thousand 
pieces. The fore-wheels became immediately disen- 
gaged from the other parts of the stage, and the horses 
ran off with them with great fury for several miles 
Every person in and upon the stage was more or less. 
injured. Judge Johnson, of Louisiana, had his head 
severely cut, and was otherwise much bruised. Judge 
Underwood of Kentucky, and his daughter, were both 
seriously wounded in the head, though not danger- 


flour had been sold in Boston, within a week, in quan- | ously. A young man by the name of Love, from Ten- 


tities, at $6 per barrcl.” 

The Lewistown Telegraph of Thursday last says :— 
“ We learn that a man was shot this afternoon, in a 
boat off Niagara river, by some men who were in pur- 
suit of four British deserters from Toronto. Three of 
them landed neur Fort Niagara, the fourth being killed 
by a musket ball fired by the pursuing party.” 

A Valuable Discovery—A quarry of superior tri- 
coloured Marble was discovered a few days since on 
the land of Mr. Ainsley, six miles above Boonville, in | 
the vicinity of the Missouri river. It is susceptible of 
the finest polish, 

Emigrant Paupers.—Suits have been commenced 
under the Statute of this State against Douglass Rob- 
inson and William O’Conner, for bringing the pauper 


nessee, on his way to West Point, had his collar bone 
badly broken, and a gentleman by the name of Martin, 
from New York or Philadelphia, was very seriously 
injured in the right side. ‘he driver had his ancle 


dislocated, and the extra driver was very badly hurt 


internally, the blood streaming profusely from his 
mouth. The rest were less, though considerably in- 


jured. 


MARRIED. 


In Hampshire County, Virginia, on the 21st August, 
hy the Rev. James Kerr, Mr. Amos Janney, of Louden 
County, Va.,to Miss Saran B. Hoos, daughter of 
Moses Hoge, Esq. 


ORPHAN ASYLUM. 

The Rev. Dr. Cuyler, of the Second Presbyterian 
church, will preach ut the Orphan Asylum, curner of 
Schuy kill Fifth and Cherry streets, next Sabbath aiter- 
noon, at half-past three o’clock. 


MINUTES OT THE ASSEMBLY. 
The printing of the Mimntes of the General As 
sembly, together with the Appendix and Statistica} 
Tables, is now completed ; and they will be issued 


‘| to the Presbyteries which have paid into the con- 


tingent fund, and to such individuals as have de- 
posited money for them, as speedily as possible.— 
Many of the Presbyteries have paid nothing. To 
such the Stated Clerk, acting under the direction 
of the Assembly, will not fee] authorized to send 
them. Copies may be obtained at fifty cents each. 
The Subscriber will fee} himself bound, not tosend 
the Minutes to any Presbytery, unless the money 
is first transmitted. He gives this notice, because 
in several instances he has been requested by letter 
to send the Minutes, and the bill, Money is needed 
immediately, to meet the expense of printing, to 
which the contingent fund, at present, aecordi 

to the statement received from the Treasurer, ie 


not adequate. 
JOHN McDOWELL, Stated Clerk. 
Phila. Aug. 25, 1837. : 
N PRESS, and will shortly be published, by Ro- 
bert Carter, 112 Canal street, Modern iefy, the 
Sequel to Modern Accomplishments, by Miss Cathe- 
rine Sinclair. New York, August, 1837. 


gt HE MISSES GUILD’S SEMINARY, for Young 

Ladics, No. 124 South Fourth street, between 
Walnut and Spruce. ‘The duties of the Misses Guild's 
Seminary will be resumed on Monday Sept. 4. In 
this institution pupils are instructed in the various 
branches usually comprised in a finished English edu- 
cation, viz: Orthography, Reading, Arithmetic, Writ- 
ing, Geography, Grammar, History, Composition, Bo- 
tauy, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, &c. A Gentle- 
inan of approved qualifications, gives lessons in some 
of the higher branches. Writing is also taught by a 
Master. ‘I'he apartments are large, pleasant, and ap- 
propriate, and the arrangements are such as to enable 
the Misses G. to accominodate the different Classes in 
separate rooms during recitation. 

Terms per quarter of twelve weeks.—First Class 10 
dollars ; second do. 9 ; third do. 8; fourth do. 6; Spell- 
ing, Reading, and Rudiments of Arithmetic 4; French 
—j; Music 12; Fruit and Flower Painting 2; Station. 
ery, use of School Library, Maps, Globes, &c. 1; Board- 
ing and Washing 39. Plain Sewing and Sampler 
Work included in the above terms. An additional 
charge for Worsted and other Ornainental Needlework. 

References—The Rev. Dr. Green, Dr. J. C. Otto, Dr. 
S. Moore, and Hon. John Sergeant. sept. 2—3t* 


URRAN’S ACADEMY, back of St. Stephen's 

Church, South Tenth street—TVhe seventh an- 

nual session will commence on Monday, the 4th Sept. 

It is designed to give, in this institution, a thorough 

course of instruction, in the English and Classics, 

to a limited number of pupils, preparatory to business, 
or to a Collegiate education. 

It is believed to be no less a duty, in the instruction 
of youth, to cultivate the moral than the intellectual 
powers; to implant correct principles, than to com- 
municate sound knowledge; to accomplish this, it is 
deerned indispensible, to adopt the Sacred Scriptures 
as the rule of-duty, and to bring them to bear, in all 
the beauty of their precepts, and the solemnity of their 
sanctions upon the heart and life. This is an object, 
on whic: some attention has here been bestowed, and 
which will commend itself to those who desire to train 
up their children in the way they should go, 

For Terms and References, apply at the Academy. 

Let. 2—eow3t, Ww, CURRAN, A. M. 


CLERGY MEN—tThe attention of clergymen, 
particularly those who have not access to lar 
libraries, is called to the cheap and excellent wor 
connected with Biblical study, which are published by 
the American Sunday School Union, and which com- 
prise the most necessary portions of the information 
contained in more expensive works; The following 
voluincs may be specially indicated : 

1. A complete and systematic compilation of Bist. 
CAL JINTIQUITIES roressor ivcvin, Of the Fitts- 
burgh ‘lheological Seminary; in two volumes, of 270 
pp. each. Price 33 centseach. ‘The first volume con- 
tains notices of the climate, productions, and natural 
history of Judea; and the domestic, social, and civil 
laws and customs of the Jews; illustrated by thirty 
cuts. ‘Uhe second volume contains a general history 
of the Jewish and Christian religion, particularly the 
rites and ceremonies of the ancient dispensation. 

2. A GeocraPiy oF THE BiBLE, in one volume, of 
130 pages; by Rev. J. W. Alexander and J. Addisun 
Alexander, of Princeton; giving the locality and other 
particulars of the countries, rivers, towns, &c. men. 
tioned in Scripture, under the proper heads, with a 
map of Assyria, Asia Minor, &c., and another of Ca. 
naan, adapted to both Testaments. ‘The price of this 
volume is 50 cents. 

3. A Dictionary of Bratt Naturat History; by 
Francis A. Ewing, M. D., of Trenton, N. J.; in one 
volume, of 396 pages, with numerous cuts of animals 
and plants. Price 5U cents. This work embraces all 
that its title indivates, with copious references and ex. 
planations of texts. It forms not only a valuable work 
o: reference, but a highly interesting book for study 
or connected reading. 

4. Scripture Biocrarnicat Dictionary ; 214 pa 
double columns. Price 40 cents. ‘I'his, though not 


Scriptures record respecting each individual, is a con- 
venient reference book for most of the important details 
likely to be sought for in connexion. 

5. A Dictionary oF THE Hoty in a volume 
of 546 pages, printed in double columns, and so'd for 
624 cents. It was prepared for the Union from the 
larger works of a similar kind, by the Rev. Dr. Alex- 
ander, of Princeton; and is probably too generally 
known to require special notice. 

6. ‘he series of Questions on the Scriptures, called 
the Uxton Questions, in nine volumes, sold separately 
or together, at ten cents each, excepting the eighth: 
volume, which, being smaller than the rest, is sold for 
eight cents. These volumes are highly useful, not only 
for Bible classes and Sunday schools, but for all stu- 
dents of the Scriptures, as the questions and references 
affo.d great facilities for the general understanding of 
the passages to which they relate. The nine volumes 
include the whole of the historical portions of the Old 
and New Testaments. ‘lhe ninth volume is occupied 
with the books of Daniel, Ezra, Esther, and Nehemiah, 
with references to the contemporary prophets. The 
eighth volume is on the Epistle to the Galatians, fut- 
nishing a convenient manual for the sys‘ematic study 
of that epistle; with copious references to other por. 
tions of the Bible, especially the epistles, on the plan of 
the sclf-interpretation of the Scriptures. 

7. Works illustrative of particular portions of Scrip. 
ture history and biography, combining the manners 
and customs of the time, geography, &c. of the places, 
with the narrative. Of this class may be particularly 
mentioned the Lives of Moses, David, Jacob and Ju- 
seph, Evijuh, Elisha, Jeremiah, Esther, Daniel, Pant, 
beter, Juhn the Baptist, and John the Apostle ; nearly 
all of which contain maps and cuts. Under this head 
may be included Sclumicl, or a Visit to Jerusalem in 
the tenth year of the Christian Era—a deeply interest- 
ing and instructive representation of the Jewish ser- 
vices and customs; Ovnar, illustrating the Jewish his. 
tory for ha!fa century before the birth ot Christ, and 
connecting the histories of the Old and New Testa. 
ments ; Elisama, Ulustrating the period of the captivity 
and restoration of the Jews. 


of the notice of Biblical students. ‘They comprise an 
engraved map of Palestine, (price $1.50); a map of 
the same on muslin, five feet long, (price $1.25); an 
engraved map ot Jerusalem and vicinity, (price 87% 
cts.) ; map of the Journeying of the Israelites, on linen, 
six teet long by five wide, (price $2.25) ; map of simi- 


duilurs twenty-five cents.) ; 

The attention of mini=ters and churches is also in. 
vited to the collection of 520 hymns, under thirty-five 
heads, in the bouk entitled Union Hyuns, which com- 
prises a choice selection of some of the best hymns in. 
the language, suitable for religious worship or for de- 
votional reading. ‘his voluine is eold at different 
prices, according to the quality of the paper and bind.. 
ing, from twelve and a half cents upward, 

Besides the above named works, the catalogue of the 
Union contains several hundred books of various sizes, 
for family reading, scriptural study, and for common 
aud Sabbath Schools, ZF. 

Orders may be addressed to the Depositortes of the 
Society— 146 Chesnut street, Philadelphia, 
152 Nassau street, New York, 

22 Court street, Boston, 

169 Genesee street, Utica, 

132 Wood street, Pittshurgh, 

186 Main street, Cincinnati, 

Rev. J. Huber, Louisville, Kentucky, 
S. Norton, St. Louis. 


Orders may also be made through any of the — 
and Missionaries of the Society. Sept, 2-—3t. 


pretending to present a full relation of all that the. 


8. The Maps published by the Union are also worthy: . 


lar size, of the Travels of the Apostle Paul, (price twa - 
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SPHE STRANGER AND FRIEND. 
gy mea. 


wayfaring man of vrief 
3 often crossed 


nd. while I fed with eager haste, 
st was manna to my taste. 


& was an ahgel’s portion then ; 


He heard itjsaw it hurrying on. 
Iran and raised the sufferer up ; 
Thrice from the stream he drained my cup, 
Dipt, and returned it running o’er. 
I drank, und never thirsted more. 


Twas night, the floods were out, it blew 


I warmed, I clothed, I cheered my guest, 
I laid him on my couch to rest, 
Then made the earth my bed and seemed 
‘In Eden’s garden whi.e I dreamed. 


 Stript, wounded, beaten nigh to death, 
[found him by the highway side; 
T roused his pulse, brought back his breath, 
“Revived his spirit, and supplied __, 
‘Wine, oil, refreshment; he was healed. 
T had, myself, a wound concealed, 
Bat from that hour forgot the smart, 
And peace bound up my broken heart. 


In prison I saw him next condemned 
To meet a traitor’s doom at morn; — 

The tide of lying tongues I stemmed, 
_, And honoured him midst shame and scorn. 
' My friendship’s utmost zeal to try, 

He asked if 1 for him would die ? 

The flesh was weak, my blood ran chill, 

Bat the free spirit cried, “ 1 will!” 


‘Then in a moment to my view, _ 

The stranger darted from disguise ; 
“The tokens in his hands I knew ; 

‘ My Saviour stood before mine eyes! 
He spake, and iny poor name he named— 
“ Of me thou hast not been ashamed ; 
These deeds shall thy memorial be ; 

Fear not, thou didst them unto me.” 


TEACHING A LITTLE CHILD. 


Look not so meek, my little child ; 
List not so mutely, I beseech thee; 
So docile beams thine eye and mild, 
"Tis terror to my mind to teach thee. 


Mén school’d will frown, and school again, 
Or pause, each doubtful thought recalling ; 
Hf, warned, they err, *tis not my pen 
Or word shall answer for their falling. 


But thou so fondly drink’st my lore, 

With reverend awe, and eyelid weeping, 
Thou seem’st my wisdom to adore, 

And yield’st thy conscience to my keeping. 


I speak ; thy faith submits resigned, 
Nor eloquence nor reason inisses ; 
And when I probe thy artless mind, 
Thy answer is a shower of kisves. 


Then mine the blame if harm betide; 
Tis not enough to sm:Je and bless thee ; 
Well may I faltering turn aside, 
‘To weep and pray, ere I address thee. 


most of thosé when thére was thé 
‘needof thetn; shoald in the time of the plague 


| have Yetired.into the country, and other phy- 
|'sicians who bad as 


, good skill in physic, and 
ino license, should have staid among the sick, 
none would have judged it to have been a 
breach of law in such an extraordinary case, 
to endeavour by their practice, though with- 
out a license, to save the lives of those who, 
by good care and physic, were capable of a 


{cure ; and they could hardly have freed them- 
| selves from the guilt of murder of many bo- 


dies, if for the nicity of law in such a case of 
necessity, they should have neglected to ad- 
minister physic ; the case was the same with 
the unlicensed ministers who staid, when so 
many of the licensed ones were gore, and as 
the need of souls was greater than the need of 
bodies, more universal and dangerous than 
the sickness of the other; and the saving or 
losing the soul being so far behind the pre- 
servation or the death of the body; so the 
obligation upon ministers was stronger, and 
the motive to preach, greater; and for them 
to have incurred the guilt of soul-murder, by 
their neglect to administer soul-physic, would 
have been more heinous and unanswerable. 
That they were called by the Lord into pub- 
lic, [ suppose that few of any seriousness will 
deny, when the Lord did so eminently own 
them in giving many seals to their ministry 
unto them. 

Now they are preaching, and every sermon 
was unto them, as if they were preaching 
their last. Old time seemed now to stand at 
the head of the pulpit, with its great scythe, 
saying with a hoarse voice, ** Work while it 
is called to-day, at night [ will mow thee 
down.” Grim death seems to stand at the 
side of the pulpit with its sharp arrows, say- 
ing “ Do thou shoct God’ arrows, and I will 
shoot mine.” | 

Now there is such a vast concourse of peo- 
ple in the church where these ministers are 
to be found, that they cannot mary times 
come near the pulpit-doors for the press but 
are forced to climb over the pews to them: 
and such a face is now scen in the assemblies, 
as seldom was seen before in London; such 
eager looks, such open ears, such greedy at- 
tention, as if every word would be eaten 
which dropped from the mouths of the minis- 
ters. 

If you ever saw a drowning man catch at a 
rope, you may guess how eagerly many peo- 
ple did catch at the word when they were 
ready to be overwhelmed by this overflowing 
scourge, which was passing through the city— 
when death was knocking at so many doors, 
and God was crying aloud by his judgments ; 
and ministers were now sent to knock, cry 
aloud, and lift up their voices like a trumpet; 
then, then the people began to open the ear 
and the heart which were fast shut and barred 
before; how did they then harken, as for 
their lives, as if every sermon was their last, 
az if death stuod at the door of the church, 
and would seize upon them so soon as they 
came forth, as if the arrows which blew so 
thick in the city would strike them before 
they could get to their houses. I hope nota 
few were born again; a strange moving there 
was upon the hearts of multitudes in the city; 
and [ am persuaded that many were brought 
over effectually unto a closure with Jesus 
Chrizt; whereof some died by the plague 
i lh _peace 5 others remain 

i 


‘Not thousands thronged, where speech is free 


To laud or spurn my poor suggestion, 
Weigh like one infant on my knee, 
That loves, confides, and asks no question. 


Saviour ! who didst not scorn the speech 
Of babes, when ruder tongues denied Thee ; 
Once Babe! ob, teach me babes to teach. 
Yes; Bethleliem’s Babe, my child, will guide thee. 


GLEANINGS FROM SEVENTEENTH CEN- 


Labours of the Non-Conformists during the 
lague in London, in 1665. 


One great benefit the plague brought to the 
city, was, that it occasioned the silenced min- 
isters more openly and laboriously to preach 
the gospel, to the exceeding comfort and pro- 
fit of the people ; insomuch, that to this day 
the freedom of preaching which this occa- 
sioned, cannot, by the daily guards of sol- 
diers, nor by the imprisonments of multitudes 
be restrained. The ministers that were si- 
lenced for non-conformity, had ever since 
1662 done their work very privately, and&to a 
few, not so much through their timorousness, 
as their lothness to offend the king; and in 
hope still that their forbearance might procure 
them some liberty ; and through some timo- 
rousness of the people that should hear them. 


And when the plague grew hot, most of 


the conformable ministers fled, and left their 
flocks, in the time of their extremity: where- 
upon divers non-conformists pitying the dying 
and distressed people, that had none to call 
the impenitent to repentance, nor to help 
men to prepare for another world; nor to 
comfort them in their terrors, when about ten 
thousand died in a week, resolved that no 


_ obedience to the Jaws of any mortal men who- 


soever, could justify them for neglecting of 


men’s souls and bodies in such extremities; 
no more than they can justify parents for 
famishing children to death ; and that when 
Christ shall say, ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye did it not 
to one of these, ye did it not to me,” it will 
be a poor excuse to say, ‘* Lord I was forbid- 
den by the law.” Therefore they resolved to 
stay with the people, and to go into the forsa- 
ken pulpits, though prohibited, and to preach 
to the poor people before they died ; and also 
to visit the sick, and get whrt relief they 
could for the poor, especially those that were 
shut up. Those that set upon this work, 
were Mr. Thomas Vincent, minister in Milk 
street, with some strangers that came thither 
after they were silenced. 

Mr. Vincent remarked, speaking of that 


time, “It was generally observed amongst us, 


that God’s people who died of the plague 
among the rest, died with such peace and 
comfort, as Christians do not ordinarily arrive 
unto, except when they are called forth to 
suffer martyrdom for the testimony of Jesus 

Now some ministers, (formerly put out of 
their places, who did abide in the city, when 
most of the ministers in places were fled and 
gone from the people, as well as from the dis- 


ease, into the countries,) seeing the people 


crowd so fast into the grave and eternity, 
who seemed to cry as they went for spiritual 
physicians ; and perceiving the churches to 
be open, and pulpits to be open, and finding 
pamphlets flung around the streets, of ‘ pul- 
pits to let,” they judged that the law of God 
and nature did not dispense with, but com- 
mand their preaching in public places, though 
the law of man (as it is to be supposed in or- 
dinary cases) did forbid them to do it. Surely 
if there had been a law that none should 
practice physic in the city, but such as were 
licensed by the college of physicians, and 


steadiast in God's ways unt 
convictions, ([ believe) many hundreds had, 
if not thousands, and with the dog returned 
to their vomit, and with the sow, have wal- 
lowed again in the mire of their sins. 

The ministers of God’s word were sought 
for in every corner; they could not rest, #hey 
might not sleep; ‘‘ Ye must come to my lord, 
ye must come to my lady; come if ye love 
God, and if ye love their salvation, tarry not ; 
for God*s sake, minister, (say the sick folks,) 
tell us what we shall do to avoid God’s wrath ; 
take these bags, pay so much to such a man ; 
for I deceived him; give him so much, for I 
got it of him by usury; I made a crafty bar- 
gain with such an one, restore him so much, 
and desire him to forgive me. Divide this 


pray for me for God’s sake, good Lord deliver 
me,” &c. This was the dissimulation of the 
people for three or four days, whilst the exe- 
cution was, but after, when the rage was 
somewhat ’swaged, then returned they to 
their vomit, worse than ever they were. 
Then, that they had befure caused to be re- 
stored, and given in alms, they seek to re- 
cover.” 

Follows a sample: of the earnest Exhorta- 
tions given at that ‘time, from a Sermon by 
the said Mr. Vincent, at the P samc of the 
Rev. Mr. Abr.. Janeway, September 17, 
1665. The text is Isa. lvii. 1, 2. 

** Use 2. If the righteous are liable to death, 
surely then the wicked are much more liable, 
your danger is great at all times, but much 
more in such a year of visitation as this, and 
in such a place as London, where the evil 
arrows of pestilence do fly so thick about 
your ears. Sinners have you not read the 
black bill of six thousand nine hundred and 
eighty-eight, who died by the plague the first 
week of this month, and six thousand five 
hundred and forty-four who died by the 
plague the second week? And do the bells 
sound a retreat of this enemy death which 
hath got amongst us? Do the multitude of 
coffins which you see carried every hour to 
the grave, speak a decease of the plague? 
Many thousands are fallen, and more thou- 
sands are like to fall; and who of you all, 
that are in your sins, can reasonably hope to 
escape? Some of the righteous themselves 
do fall, and if Go:l spareth not his own people, 
how can you think of preservation? If you 
have not entered into a covenant with God, 
can you now make covenant with death !— 
What security can you have now? What 
peace can you find, when you have not made 
your peace with God, and you ére in such 
danger every hour of being sent for to his 
judgment-seat, by this grim messenger, whom 
none can resist ? 

Sinners your condition is very sad, your 
straits are very great; God hath hedged you 


at his mercy ; his bow is now bent, his arrow 
is upon the string; he may smite you while 
you sit in those pews, or stand in those isles, 
or so soon as your feet shall carry you forth 
of these church doors; hark! do you not hear 


the knells which are ringing in every place 


for your dying friends, and fellow sinners? 
the next knell may be for you: lovk! do you 
not see the mouth of the pit open, and before 
it be shut again, you may be put in: you see 
the righteous perish, but you are in danger of 
a far worse perishing; their souls are taken 
away by angels, and conveyed to heaven, bat 
when your bodies drop into the grave, your 
souls will be dragged by devils into hell. 

Sinners, this night you may be in hell ; hell 


receiveth many guests to-night, and the stout- 
est of you may help to fill up their number 


greatest | this night; and what do you think to do? 


“this day, butt 


bag among the poor, carry this to the hospital, | 


| and find in the beauty they have imparted to 


in, and you cannot get away; he hath you 


Will you go on still in the way of sin? Will 
nothing stop you in your course of wicked- 
ness? Will not you yet lay down your wea- 
pons whereby you have been fighting against 
the King of Heaven? Can you make your 
party good against him? Can you defend 
yourselves, or fly from him? Is it good to 
provoke him still, when he is so furious ? 
Will you run to the utmost line of his pa- 
tience? Consider that the next sin you wil- 
fully commit, God’s patience may be quite 
spent, and be come to an end, and then all 
the world cannot save you from the stroke of 
death ; venture then no farther; stand, stand 
sinners, stir not a foot in the way of sin, but 
retire your pace, and return to God, and 
make peace with him, and peradventure he 
may hide you in this day of his fierce anger. 


SHADE TREES. 


It was Lord Bacon, we believe, who said 
that “‘atree in full leaf was a more majestic 
object than a king in his coronation robes,” 
and as he was a man competent in every re- 
spect to form a correct opinion of the matter, 
he may undoubtedly be considered right. 
We, untilled plebian farmers, whose optics 
have never expanded ut the sight of a throne 
or a crown, or looked on that animated piece 
of clay called a King, can perhaps form but a 
faint idea of the splendours of royalty, but 
we do know there is nothing in nature that 
combines more grace and beauty, than the 
wide spreading foliage of a miujestic tree in 
the “leafy month of June.” Gentle or sim- 
ple, savage or civilized, all men, unless those 
in whom every trace of taste and sentiment 
is extinct, look on trees, whether in their 
native forests, or growing under the culturing 
hand of man, with a feeling of admiration 
and delight. The freedom and ease with 
which their tapering and beautifully propor- 
tioned columns spring into the air—the regu- 
larity and finely adjusted curves of their arch- 
ing branches—the broad and overshadowing 
roof formed by the intermingling masses of 
foliage, forms a whole to which the most 
costly piles of human architecture are mean, 
and which constitutes a temple worthy of his 
worship who designed and created such ex- 
amples of surpassing beauty. 

We have long considered it as wonderful, 
that while this feeling of admiration of trees is 
so universal, it should have had so little influ- 
ence in inducing men to assist nature in arrang- 
ing and perpetuating this beauty. We seem to 
take a pleasure in destroying the last rem- 
nants of our once mighty forests, and as if 
their destiny was connected with that of the 
red man who once dwelt beneath their branch- 
es, with one hand we are pushing him beyond 
the bounds of civilization, and with the other 
dashing to the earth the dark woods that fur- 
nished him shelter and food. We lay the 
axe to the root of our magnificent forest 
monarchs with as little reluctance as if they 
were the growth of a year, and seem to forget 
that we in an hour undo what nature requires 
centuries to perform; we seem to imagine 
that the world will end with ourselves, and 
that there will be no coming generations to 
require timber and fuel, and objects of gran- 
deur to admire. That such a feeling should 
prevail among those who, like most of the 
farmers in our new countries, have been 

i tho tree—which eorcred 


their farms, a nuisance, and the destroying of 
them a blessing, is not so passing strange: 
but that men whose lives have been spent in 
villages or cities, should, when domiciliated 
in the country, be so willing to cut down, 
and so unwilling to plant, is truly wonderful. 

A man would almost as soon plead guilty 
to insanity as confess to a non-perception of 
the beauties of spring, or a want of pleasure 
in highly cultivated grounds, shady avenues, 
or leafy whispering groves; yet because a 
woodland, or an avenue, or a cool shady walk 
will not, like Jonah’s gourd, spring up in a 
night, every one deems himself privileged to 
defer planting trees; and hence our naked 
dwellings and unprotected fields—our villages 
without coverts or shrubbery, and our cities 
with their ranges of brick and stone, but 
with their streets and squares unornamented 
and unplanted. There is a mistaken notion 
prevalent on the time it will take for a tree to 
become useful and ornamental. ‘There are 
few young men who, if they would plant a 
tree, or a number of trees, would not live to 
take a pleasure in the work of their own hands. 


their premises, if not to the increased ampli- 
tude of their purses, a full compensation. 

We have most fortunately trees, the growth, 
of our climate and our forests, not exceeded 
in beauty by any exotic or imported ones— 
trees which are already acclimated, and can 
be readily procured in any quantity, without 
the planter’s incurring but a small share of 
the risk usually encountered where it is ne- 
cessary to bring trees from abroad. To be 
convinced of this, one only need to view the 
majestic collonade of weeping elms of the 
Mall of Boston—the rows of the same tree 
that overshadow the delightful streets of New 
Haven—or the heavy masses of rich foliage 
and sweet scented flowers, that, from double 
ranges of the linden tree, wave over the mar- 
ble steps that surround Washington-square 
in the city of * brotherly love,” (Philadelphia). 
The maple too is another of our forest trees 
that never fails to arrest attention wherever 
it is used for ornamental purposes, and every 
one must be pleased to know that the merits 
of this beautiful tree are beginning to be ap- 
preciated, and the number already planted in 
some cities and villages, argues well for their 
appearance at no distant day. We venture to 
say that no person of taste ever passed through 
the village of Cortland, in this state, without 
pausing to admire the beautiful ranges of 
maple that encircle the mansion and grounds 
of Gen. Randall, affording as the view does a 
decisive proof of what individual enterprise 
may perform towards the embellishment of 
our villages. 3 

It is to individuals that we must look for 
such examples in improving our tastes, and 
promoting our most rational of pleasure—to 
men who can look forward to benefits beyond 
to-day, and who, if good is but done, are con- 
tent to be forgotten. The hand that planted 
the elms of the Mall at Boston, is now dust, 
but the stranger and the citizen, the educated 
man and the beautiful woman, are alike there 
to enjoy the pleasure, individual spirit, and 
enterprise, combined with patriotic fore- 
thought, has furnished them. We can only 
regret that such examples are not more com- 
mon, and that benefits so permanent are not 
oftener conferred on the public.—Genesee 


Farmer. 


The Sting of the Bee.—Instant relief to 
the pain which this occasions, is afforded by 
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MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


The Modern Germans.—The Germans, 
one and all, are an out-of-door people, and 
—_ their chief enjoyments in the air. They 
boast not Italian skies, nor English gardens; 
but the alcove, the branching covert, syca- 
more walk, and a thousand seats, are filled in 
some part or other of the day (and always 
overflow on a holiday,) with happy faces, 
made still happier by the admirable music, so 
gratifying to a German ear, which being af- 
forded gratis is enjoyed by the poor as well as 
the rich. All this eminently bespeaks the 
national character—content ; and this pleas- 
ing feature lights up the whole countenance 
of the people, whatever their avocation.— 
Illustrations of Human Life. 


One hundred and twenty-four persons struck 
with "The Breslow Gasette relates 
that as 124 children, with their parents, were 
assembled recently in the church at Bellmans- 
dorff, the building was struck by a flash of 
lightning so intense that nearly all present, 
including the priest at the altar, fell sense- 
less. Medica! assistance was immediately 
obtained, and all were speedily recovered, 
except one girl, thirteen years of age. 


Sewing on Glazed Calico.—By passing a 
cake of white soap a few times over a piece 
of glazed calico, or any other stiffened mate- 
rial, the needle will penetrate with equal fa- 
cility as it will through any other kind of 
work. The patroness of the school of indus- 
try pronounces this to be a fact worthy of 
knowing, the destruction of needles in the or- 
dinary way occasioning both loss of time and 
expense. 


Authority.—Plato, in his Dialogue on Tem- 
perance, put this assertion in the mouth of 
Socrates :—‘* We should not consider by 
whom such a thing was said, but whether it 
be true and reasonable in itself.” ‘The Ara- 
bians make use of a proverb: Examine what 
is said, not him who speaks.” 


Humming Bird—its Food.—lIt is a com- 
mon opinion that Humming Birds ftit from 
flower to flower, to suck their nectared sweets. 
But this is not the fact; they have no appro- 
priate apparatus for sucking or pumping up 
juices from the nectaries of flowers as the 
butterflies and sphinxes. ‘The object of the 
humming bird’s visit to the flower is to search 
for minute insects, which are the food of 
those birds. To prove the matter, kill one 
and open the stomach, in which you will find 
innumerable insects.— 7rochilus. 


A Rule without an Exception.—lIt is often 
said there is no rule without an exception,— 
but there is one rule to which [ never knew 
an exception. I never knew a respectable 
person that did not behave with decency ina 
place of public worship.—Virginia Free 
Press. 


To Farmers.—Hart Massey, Esq. of this 
town, states, that having casually heard that 
it was useful in planting corn, to soak the 
seed in water highly impregnated with salt 

he thie. fui i 

in as.all field of corn, planted on well culti- 
vated clay land, by planting every fifth row 
with corn prepared with salt petre, and that 
from present appearance, the fifth row will 
produce more corn than four rows planted 
without salt petre. He is of opinion that the 
worm will not touch the corn thus prepared, 
and that the nitre assists its growth.— Water- 
town Eagle. 


Important Process.—A new process has 
been discovered at Stratsburg, by means of 
which a chrystalized sugar is produced in 
twelve hours from beet-root, and which does 
not require any further refining. The inven- 
tion is the more curious, as neither any acids 
or chemical agency is employed in this re- 
markable operation, and the use of animal 
blood is entirely dispensed with. It has also 
the advantage of saving 20 per cent. in the 
consumption of fuel. The new process is 
applicable in all the present manufactories of 
sugar, with the exception of those upon the 
principle of dessication of the beet-root.— 
The inventor is M. Edward Stolic, who, not 
more than 24 years of age, is already highly 
distinguished for his experiments in chemis- 
ir , and his works in polite literature. 


REVERSES OF FORTUNE. 


When Amer, who had conquered Persia 
and Tartary, was defeated and taken prisoner 
by Ismail, he sat on the ground, and a soldier 
prepared a coarse meal to appease his hunger. 
As this was boiled in one of the pots used for 
the food of the horses, a dog put his head into 
it, but the mouth of the vessel being too small, 
he could not draw it out again, and ran away 
with both the pot and the meat. The captive 
monarch burst into a fit of Jaughter, and on 
his guards demanding what upon earth could 
induce a person in his situation to laugh, re- 
plied—* It was but this morning the steward 
of my household complained that three hun- 
dred camels were not enough to carry my 
kitchen furniture—but now how easily it is 
borne by that dog, who hath carried away both 
my cooking instruments and my dinner.” 


CORN BREAD. 


The South has been long celebrated for its 
grateful corn bread, cakes, muffins, and hom- 
miny. In consequence of an invitation in the 
Albany Cultivator, a young lady in Tenessee 
has kindly sent the following directions for 
making these domestic delicacies for the 
table. | 

Plain Corn Bread. 

Six pints of meal, one table-spoonful salt, 
four pints water; thoroughly mixed with the 
hand, and baked in oblong rolls, about two 
inches thick. Use as much dough for each 
roll as can be conveniently shaped in the hand. 
Many persons use hot water ; in winter it is 
certainly best. The bread is better to be 
made half an hour or more before it is baked. 
The oven must be tolerably hot when the 
dough is put in. All kinds of corn bread re- 
quire a hotter oven and to be baked quicker 
than flour. 

Light Corn Bread. 

Stir four pints meal into three pints tepid 
water ; and one large tea-spoonful salt ; let it 
rise five or six hours ; then stir it up with the 
hand, and bake in a brisk oven. Another 
method is to make mush, and before it grows 
cold, stir in half a pint of meal. Let it rise 
and bake as the first. 


Corn Cakes. 


the application of potash—to touch the part 
with Indigo will have the same effect. | 


Six eggs well beaten, one pint milk, one 


Wore 


tea-spoonful salt, two pints mush almost cold, | 
two pints meal, and three table-spoonfuls 
melted lard. Grease the oven, put one large 
spoonful of batter in each cake. Do not let 
them touch in baking. 

Corn Muffins. 

Made in the same way as corn cakes; 
grease the muffin: hoops, and heat the oven 
slightly before putting in either corn cakes 
or muffins. A better muffin is made by sub- 
stituting two pints of flour instead of meal. 


Batter or Mush Cake. 

Beat the yolk of eggs very light, add one 
pint milk, two pints mush almost cold, one 
and a half pints of flour, one tea-spoonful salt, 
three table-spoonfuls melted butter—to be 
well beaten together. Just before frying 
them, whip the whites to a strong froth, and 
stir it lightly into the batter. For frying ail 
kinds of batter cakes, use no more lard than 
is necessary to make them turn well. 


Mush. 

Put two pints of water into a pot to boil ; 
then take one pint cold water and mix smooth- 
ly into it one pint meal. When the water in 
the pot boils, stir this well into it, and iet it 
boil ten or fifteen minutes, or until it looks 
clear. | 

Common Batter Cakes. 

Six eggs well beaten, two and a half pints 
milk, one tea-spoonful salt, stir in three pints 
of meal that has been thrice sifted through a 
common sifter. Keep the batter well stirred 
while frying, otherwise the meal will settle at 
the bottom. 


EFFECTS OF MUSIC. 


Sultan Amurath, the cruel prince, having 
laid siege to Bagdad, and taken it, gave or 
ders for putting thirty thousand Persians to 
death, notwithstanding they had submitted, 
and laid down their arms. Among the num- 
ber of these unfortunate victims was a musi- 
cian. He besought the officer who had the 
command to see the Sultan’s orders executed, 
to spare him but for a moment, while he 
might be permitted to speak to the eimpcror. 
The officer indulged him with this entreaty, 
and being brought before the emperor he was 
permitted to exhibit a specimen of his art. 

Like the musician in Homer, he took up a 
kind of psaltery, resembling a lyre, with six 
strings on each side, and accompanied it with 
his voice. He sang the taking of Bagdad and 
the triumph of Amurath. The pathetic tones 
and exulting sounds which he drew from the 
instrument, joined to the alternate plaintive- 
ness and boldness of his strains, rendered the 
prince unable to restrain the softer emotions 
of his soul. He even suffered him to proceed 
until overpowered with harmony, he melted 
into tears of pity, and repented of his cruel 
intention. He spared the prisoners who yet 
remained alive, and gave to them all instant 
liberty. 


CURIOUS STATEMENT CONCERNING THE 
a MORTALITY OF THE HUMAN 


Our limitsare insufficient toenable us to give 
the entire table of mortality as furnished by 
the official authorities :—we have yet thuught 
it necessary to note the first seven periods 


separately, as illustrative of the great excess 


with females. The average of the quinquen- 


nial periods, (except in the cases annexed) 
will in general furnish the annual sum of 
mortality. At the termination of the first 
twelve years, about one-third of those born 
are with the departed ; the proportion being 
against the males in the ratio of 855 to 732 
females (nearly.) After this term (twelve 
years) to the age of 44—the middle period of 
life, and by far the most hazardous to women 
—the comparative mortality shows a different 
result—being as 46 females to 41 males. At 
the termination of this period, when the pro- 
creation ceases, female life is comparatively 
most secure, the average mortality from the 
ages of 45 to 65 being about as 63 males to 
60 females. 
life subsequent to this is slightly in favour of 
females. ‘The table shows a great excess of 
mortality among females; but it should be 
remarked, that the excess of female popula- 
tion after this period of life, is nearly 12 per 
cent. over the male, (see table of ages,) and 
the ratio of mortality is hence by so much 
greater, without indicating any comparative 
insecurity of life. In collecting this table 
from the official documents before us, we 
cannot but remark the extraordinary mortali- 
ty itevinces at the termination of each de- 
cade of man’s life, from the age of thirty 
years. In every. instance from thirty years 
of age and upwards, the mortality in the year 
which terminates the decade very greatly ex- 
ceeds that in the preceding and succeeding 
years; and, asa matter somewhat curious, we 
shall show these instances: 


Age. Mortality. | Age. Mortality. | Age. Mortality. 
29 26,630 | 49 23,689 | 69 33, 


*30 *50 33,527 | *70 93,958 
31 23,201 | 51 20,911 | 71 32,162 
39 23,778 | 59 25,782 | 79 32,009 

*40 33,513 | *60 43,273 | *80 45,617 
41 20,989 | 61 26,084 | 81 27,425 


This strikes us as something extraordinary ; 
it seems to say that at these periods a man is 


under the influence of some physical change, | : 


when he either surrenders or renews his life 
lease. The disciples of the profound Cuvier 
can perhaps explain this.—Browning’s Do- 
mestic and Financial Condition of Great 
Britain. 
TO MINISTERS OF ALL DENOMINATIONS. 


Avoid, says Dr. Clarke, the error of those 
who continually find fault with the congrega- 
tions because more do not attend.—This is 
both imprudent and unjust ; tmprudent, for as 
men do not like to be forced in what should be 
a free will offering, so they are infallibly dis- 
gusted with those who attempt it; unjust, it 
being contrary to both reason and equity, to 
scold those who come because others do not 
attend. [have known this conduct to scatter 
a congregation, but I never knew it to gather 
one. Indeed, it savors too much of self-love 
and pride. It seems to say, ‘Why do you 
not come to hear me? am [I not a most excel- 
lent preacher? what a reproach it is to your 
understanding that you keep away when I am 
here!’ Bring Christ with you, and preach 
his truth in the love thereof, and you never 
will be without a congregation, if God have 
any work for you to do in that place. 


OARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, Perth Am- 

boy, New Jersey—S. E. Woo.sniner, Principal. 

The design of the School, and the highest aim of the 

Principal, is “to train up a child in the way he 
should go.” 

References—Rev. John McDowell, D. D., Rev 

James Patterson, Rev. John L. Grant, James Hunt, 


Esq. The place is healthy, and easy of access, 
april 1—23¢* 


The comparative security of| 


LASSICAL AND ENGLISH EDUCATION.— 

patrene of the Classical Institute, are re- 

spectfully informed that the duties of this institution 
will be resumed on Monday, August 28th. 

The Classical Department will continue to be under 
the immediate care of the subscriber. The English 
and Mathematical Department will be tonducted, un- 
der his supervision, by Mr. Joseph Patterson. The 


French Classes will be taught by Mr. Peter Frenaye. 
For cards, specitying terms, &c., to the a 
scriber. OSEPH ENGLES. 


71 Filbert street, 
Or at the Institute, George street, chen Eleventh. 
August 26. 


ERMAN THEOLOGICAL AND CLASSICAL 

BOOKS.—J. Waetuam, No. 22 South Fourth 
street, has recently imported from Germany a large 
quantity of valuable Theological and Classical Books, 
among which are the following :—Freytagii Lexicon 
Arabico Latinorum, 3 vols. 4to.; Gesenius’ Lexicon 
Hebraicum Et Chaldaicum; Pasorus’ Lexicon Manu- 
ale Novi Testamenti; Simoni’s Lexicon Hebraicum 
Et Chaldaicum, 8vo.; Simoni’s Hebrew Bible, 8vo.; 
Hahn’s Hebrew Bible, 8vo. do. do. 12mo.; Vander- 
hooght’s do. 8vo.; Wahl’s Clavis Novi Testamenti ; 
Philologica, 2 vols. 8vo.; do. do. 1 vol.; Van Ess’ 
Septuagint, 8vo.; Knapp’s Greek Testament, 12:ho. ; 
Calvini Institutio Christiane Religionis, 8vo.; Augus- 
tini de Civitale Dei, 2 vols. 12mo. The Leipsic edi- 
tions of Euripides, Aeschylus, Demosthenes, Homer’s 
Illiad and Odysea, Xenophon’s Anabasis, Cyropedia, 
and Memorabilia, Sophocles, Herodotus, Thucydides, 


&c. &c. 
The Treasury Bible. 

The Treasury Bible, containing the authorised 
English version of the Holy Scriptures as printed in 
Bagster’s Polyglott Bible, with the same copious and 
original selection of references to parallel! and illustra- 
tive passages, and similarly printed in a centre column. 
Also containing the Treasury of Scripture Knowledge, 
consisting ofa rich and copious assemblage of upwards 
of 500,000 parallel texts from Canne, Brown, Blayney, 
Scott, and others, with numerous illustrative notes 
The above is a most useful volume, being printed on 
imperial writing paper, having five inches of margin 
for manuscript notes, 1 vol. 4to. cloth. 


LD ESTABLISHED TEMPERANCE TEA 
STORE AND FAMILY GROCERY, No. 244 
Market street, Philadelphia, where is kept constantly 
on hand, it is believed, as large and complete an assort- 
ment of Groceries (Liquors excepted) as can be found 
at any similar establishment in the union. 

The subscribers, from their long experience in the 
business, feel assured that they can give satisfaction, 
both as it regards the quality or price of goods, to all 
who may favour them with their patronage. Their 
assortment embraces Green and Biack Teas, of latest 
importation and of every quality and variety; Sperm 
Oil, winter, fall, and summer strained; 30 baskets 
Bordeaux Sweet Oil, of best quality; 25 toxes New 
Bedford Sperm Candles; also, just received, 15 boxes 
Judd’s patent Sperm Candles, assorted colours, a beau- 
tiful article; Hams, Jersey and Western cured; 
Italian Bologna Sausages, warranted genuine; 12 
cases Vermicelli and Maccaroni, just imported; 2 
fine Parmesan Cheese; also, Sap Sago, Dutch Edam, 
English Cheddar, and American Pine Apple Cheese ; 
Boston Syrup Molasses; Baker’s Cocoa Paste, a very 
nutritious article and easily prepared for use, and 
highly recommended by eminent Physicians of Boston 
for the sick and convalescent; also, Baker’s and 
Kitchen’s Cocoa and Chocolate; Canton Preserved 
Ginger, in white Sugar Syrup; West India Preserves, 
embracing Limes, Pine Apples, Guavas, Oran Ci- 
tron, Hiccacos and Ginger; Mocha Coffee, in small 
bales, suitable for family use ; also, Ceylon, Java, La- 
guyra, and Rio Coffees; Princeton Crackers and Soda 
Biscuit; Lemon Syrup; Urderwood’s Pickles and 
Sauces, a complete assortment ; Palm and Castile Soap, 
&c. &c. 

N. B. All orders from the country will be promptly 
attended to, and Goods carefully packed and sent to 
any part of the city free of expense. 

june 10. BALDWIN & COLTON. 


NDERWOOD'S PICKLES AND SAUCES.— 
Just received, a supply of Underwood’s celebra- 

ted Pickles, consisting of Gerkins, Onions, Walnuts, 
Mangoes, Picolilly, Red Cabbage, French Beans, &c. 
in gallon, half gallon, and quart Jars. Also, London 
Sauces, viz. Essence of Anchovies, Cavice, Harvey 


}-Ra noo Ball Sanaa. > W and 
l‘omato Ketchup, Spanish Olives, &c. For sale at the 


Temperance Tea and Family Grocery Store, S. W. 
Corner Dock and Second by 


JAMES R. WEBB. 


ISHOP HOPKINS’ NEW WORK—The Church 
of Rome, in her primitive purity, compared with 
the Church of Rome, at the present day: being a can- 
did examination of her claims to universal dominion. 
Addressed, in the spirit of Christian kindness, to the 
Roman Hierarchy ; 7 Jobn Henry Hopkins, D. D., 
Bishop of Protestant Episcopal Church, in the diocese 
of Vermont. Water Baptism an ordinance of Christ 
an Address to the Society of Friends, by Isaac Crewd- 
son, of Manchester, England. Reasons for receiving 
the ordinance of Christian Baptism, to which are 
added some observatious on the Lord’s Supper, in a 
Letter addressed to the Society of Friends; by Elisha 
Bates, of Ohio, and a few additional remarks by Iota. 
Just Published and for sale at No. 134 Chesnut street, 


HENRY PERKINS, 


August 19—3t. 


PROPOSALS 
For seen, * in the City of Richmond, Viryinia, a 
Weekly Religious Newspuper, to be called 
THE SOUTHERN WATCHMAN, 
BY WILLIAM S. PLUMER. 


Tue Sournern Warcuman will be published every 
Thursday, in Richmond, Virginia. The subscription 


price will be $3 UO, payable on the delivery of the — 


first No. of the paper—fifty cents will be added for a 
delay of six months; but no paper shall ever be 
charged at more than $3 50. The price has been en- 
tirely and unanimously fixed by persons who have 
nothing to gain in a pecuniary view if the enterprise 
shall succeed. It is intended to reduce the price, if 
practicable, at a future time. The paper will be de- 
voted to the interests of Evangelical Religion, and to 
the maintenance and propagation of the distinctive 
tenets and institutions of the Presbyterian Church. 
A portion o! its columns will usually be occupied with 
literary, scientific, and. general intelligence. It will 
also be a record of ccclesiustical events, and an ex- 


038 | positor of the doctrines of the Westminster Assembly, 


as understood and taught by the fathers of the churches 
in Virginia and North Curolina. The Editor is to be 
aided by an experienced proof reader and a competent 
clerk, and has valuable pledges of ussistance from 
many able ministers in the South. 

The first No. of the paper is to be published as soon 
as the subscriptions will justify such a step. All bank 
notes, current in any of the States where subscribers. 
reside, will be received in payment for the paper. 

All letters containing subscriptions, or the names of 
subscribers, may be forwarded to the Editor, by mail, 
at his expense. All other communications, except 
rom Agents, must be post paid. 

No compensation can, at present, be promised to, 
Agents; but all persons who may voluntcer to act 
thus, and shall obtain subscribers, are authorised to do, 
so. All Ministers and Flders friendly to the design, 
are appointed Agents. All Agents arc requested to 
make returns of subscribers’ names so soon as their 
lists shall be filled, but not to send any money until 
the first No. of the paper shall be received. 

The paper to be delivered over to any person or 
committee appointed by the Synods of Virginia and 
North Carolina, if at their next meeting they shall 
choose to take measures on the subject. 

The office will, for the present, be in the basement 
of the Editor’s residence, corner of F. and Mayo 
streets, Richmond, Virginia. 

{> Subscriptions will be reccived at the office of 
the Presbyterian. 


NOMMUNION FURNITURE—The Subscribers 
manufacture and keep constantly on hand, Bri- 
tannia Metal Flagons, Tankards, Plates, Goblets, and 
Baptismal Bowls, which they offer for sale in setts, or 
separately. Price of a Communion Sett from 12 ta 
40 dollars. BOARDMAN & HART, 
july 15—12t. No. 6 Burling Slip, New York. 


SALMS AND HYMNS—Ap roved b the Gene 
P Assembly of the Presbyterian published 


for their benefit, both large and small size, and in Gne * * 


and plain binding, may constantly be bad of the sub- 
scriber, at the lowest prices, either by the t co- 
pies or a less number. | 
All orders from Booksellers, Churches, and others will 
be, as heretofore, immediately attended to by 
SOLOMON ALLEN, © 
No. 117 Chesnut street 


Ross CARTER, Theological, and Classical 
seller No. 112 Canal street, Corper of Lau- 
rens, New York, has constantly on band a asd 
assortment of Theological, Classical, and Miscel- 
aneous Books. Orders from a distance will always re 
feive prompt attention, 
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